











Archacologia Cambrensis, 


No. III.—JULY, 1846.—SUPPLEMENT. 


MONA MEDIAVA. 
No. II. 


TREFDRAETH. This is a rectory, with the chapelry of 
Llangwyfen, which has been previously described, attached. 
The place signifies the “town on the marsh,” an appellation 
derived from its proximity to the Malltraeth, once a sandy 
estuary, now a tract of rich marsh land. The church, which 
has been lately repaired in a judicious manner, but without 
any restoration of importance being attempted, and is in 
good condition, consists of a main aisle, and a chapel project- 
ing at right angles from it on the south side, near the east 
end. The internal dimensions of the nave or principal aisle 
are fifty-nine feet in length by fifteen feet, at the west, and 
twelve feet six inches at the east end; those of the chapel 
are fourteen feet from east to west, by seventeen feet from 
north to south. There is a single bell-gable newly con- 
structed over the west end of the nave; the church is entered 
by a porch on the south side, and by a plain doorway on the 
north. No stoup nor piscina remain in the church; but the 
font, which is not later than the twelfth century, (see plate 
in No. I.,) stands at the western end. A modern window 
occurs in the north wall, and a square-headed one, of two 
lights, with a label ending in elongated human heads, in the 
south wall; there is a single loop in the west gable, and in 
the east gable a window of three lights, cinquefoiled, with 
flowing tracery in the head, of decorated character; and a 
small one is in the wall south of the altar. The prevailing 
style of the building is late decorated or early perpendicular. 
The chapel is entered by a low. doorway in its west wall; 
has a square-headed window of two cinquefoiled lights on the 
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southern, and one of a single light on the eastern, side. _ It 
is separated from the nave by a wall, through which a low 
elliptical archway has been made; and within the chapel 
a pointed arch occurs reaching up to and supporting the roof. 
On the eastern gable of the church is the base of a cross, 
and the floor of the altar contains some fragments of incised 
slabs, partly covered by pews, which appear to be of the 
thirteenth century. They represent probably-the bases of 
crosses, with interlacing ornaments; and, on one, the letters 
HEN, forming part of the inscription, are visible. The walls 
are about three feet thick, and twelve feet high, and the roof 
ridge is twenty feet above the ground. From its good con- 
dition this ranks as one of the better churches of the island. 
(Orientation E. Invocation St. Beuno. + VIIth Cent. Fest. 
Apr. 21.) 

Cwmmwp or Menai. This cwmmwd contains the follow- 
ing parochial divisions :— 

Llanfihangel Ysgeifiog (rect.) with Llanffinan (chap.) ; 
Rhoscolyn (rect.) with Llanfihangel yn Nhywyn (chap.) and 
Llanfair yn Neubwll (chap.); Llangefni (rect.) with Tregaian 
(chap.); Lilangeinwen (rect.) with Llangaffo (chap.); New- 
borough, Llanbedr, or Llananno, (rect.) ; Llanddwyn, (rect.); 
Llanidan (rect.) with Llanddeiniol Fab (chap.), Llanedwen 
(chap.), and Llanfair yn y Cwmmwd (chap.); and Rhodwydd 
Geidio (chapel to Llantrisaint.) 

LLANFIHANGEL YsceIFiog. This parish, which is situated 
at nearly the north-eastern extremity of the Cwmmwd, con- 
tains a church, which, though greatly dilapidated, has been 
one of the most interesting in the island. The building con- 
sists of a central aisle sixty-eight feet in length by sixteen 
feet in breadth, internally; of a north chapel twelve feet 
eight inches from east to west, by seventeen feet from north 
to south; and of a south chapel forty feet from east to west 
by fifteen feet from north to south. The nave, or central 
aisle, is (A.D. 1845) approached by a Tudor-headed doorway 
under a porch in the south side, corresponding to a perpen- 
dicular door, of singularly elegant though mutilated details, on 
the northern side. Over the west end is a single bell-gable, 
stepped and crossed, of good design; between the two door- 
ways in the nave stands the font, of plain octagonal form, 
and of the same date as the edifice. All the light received 
by the nave is from two small modern windows on the nor- 
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thern side; under which is placed a well-carved oaken bench, 
bearing the initials T. M. 1684, and a fox passant transfixed 
by a shaft, as an armorial device. A small square hole is in 
the northern wall of the church, near the western end. The 
southern chapel, which is separated from the chancel or 
eastern portion of the central aisle by five rude wooden 
columns, much decayed, is lighted by two square-headed 
windows of three lights each, one in the south, the other in 
the east wall. The northern chapel is entered by a doorway 
in the western wall, and is lighted by two windows corres- 
ponding to those in the southern chapel both in form and 
position, as well as by a single-light window close to the 
door. On a slab in this chapel is the following inscription : 


T. H. MILES 
POSSIDET HA 
NC CAPELLAM 
LAVS DEO 
VBT FEBR 
1638. 


The northern gable of this chapel is topped by the remains 
of a curious four-armed wooden cross. The chancel is 
lighted by a square-headed window of three lights, over 
which, on the outside, is a shield surmounted by a mutilated 
coronet, apparently a viscount’s, bearing the date 1638. 

The upper step under the altar bears two crossed grave- 
stones, apparently of priests, being the two to the right hand 
in the annexed engraving; and over one of the doorways, 
used as a lintel, (a circumstance occurring several times in 
Anglesey,) is the third of the gravestones here figured : — 
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The church, through neglect of the parochial authorities, 
has been allowed to fall into such a state of dilapidation that 
it is almost unfit for the purposes of public worship. The 
population of the parish, too, has shifted from this part to 
another called Gaerwen, situated on the great road from 
Bangor to Holyhead. It has been therefore determined to 
build a new church on this latter spot, and to repair a cer- 
tain portion of the ancient edifice so as to admit of the 
occasional celebration of Divine service therein. (Orienta- 
tion E. by N. Invocation St. Michael the Archangel. Fest. 
Sept. 29.) 





N.E. view of Llanfihangel Ysgeifiog. 
LuanFFinan. This small church, a chapel to Llanfihangel 
Ysyeifiog, stands in a highly picturesque situation. It is a 
modern erection of the Pseudo-Norman style, and has the 
cross of the old church placed on its eastern gable. Pro- 
fessor Rees in speaking of St. Ffinan, under whose invocation 
this ‘@harch was originally dedicated to God’s service, ob- 
serves : — 


Ffinian, an Irish saint, is said to have visited St. David at Menevia 
about a.p. 530, and to have remained in Britain thirty years, in 
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which time he built three churches, but their names are unknown. 
There was another Irish saint, and contemporary, called Ffinan, 
whose Welsh name, according to Usher, was Winnin. It is uncer- 
tain to which of them Llanffinan, subject to Llanfihangel Ysgeifiog, 
Anglesey, is dedicated.— Essay on Welsh Saints, pp. 240, 241. 


The saint’s day is kept on September 14th. 

LuaneaFro. In this parish, which is a chapelry of Llan- 
geinwen, the church is the only medieval building remain- 
ing. It is a very small and unimportant edifice, which is 
now replacing by a new church built on ground immediately 
adjoining the church-yard, from the designs of Hadfield. 
The old edifice (a.p. 1845) consists of a single aisle fifty-five 
feet long, by twelve feet wide, internally, with walls only 
ten feet high. The original style of the church was of 
decorated character, judging from the mouldings of the 
northern doorway, but the windows have all been altered. 
Over the western end is a single bell gable of very simple 
construction. The font, a circular one, of earlier date than 
the church, (see plate) seems to have been rudely cut under- 
neath, in order to adapt it to an octagonal base. The lintel 


of the northern doorway consists of a tombstone six feet 
long, bearing a rudely incised cross, similar to the middle 
stone at Llanfihangel Ysgeifiog. In the church yard, on the 
southern side, is a mutilated cross on a rude pedestal, now 
used as a sun dial. 


Cross at Llangaffo, 


The carving is much defaced and is not easily to be de- 
cyphered, except under a peculiar light. (Invocation, St. 
Caffo. + VIth Cent. Fest. November 1.) 
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Near this church stands the house of Dinam; and near to 
this again, but in the parish of Llanidan, is the ancient house 
of Bodowyr. 
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Bodowyr. 


This building, of which nothing remains but the four walls, 
though it was lately used as a dwelling-house, gives some 
idea of the style of building used in Anglesey for gentlemen’s 
houses in the sixteenth century. The walls are three feet 
thick, and there was an enormous fire-place in the principal 
room; it is built of lime-stone, and the workmanship is 
good; but in a few years it will no doubt cease to exist. Its 
site is adjoining the field in which stands one of the best 
preserved though smallest cromlechs in Mona, and it is indi- 
cated on the map of the Ordnance Survey. Mention is made 
of it here, out of its proper parish, for the convenience of 
reference. 

We have been favoured by J. O. Westwood, Esq., with 
the following additional remarks connected with the inscrip- 
tion to King Cadvan, or Catamanus, preserved in the church 
of Llangadwaladr.—See Mona Medieva, No. II. 


In reference to the Catamanus inscription, I have to observe, that 
the A and M in the first line, the joinings of other letters, and the 
cursive form of the r, s, and ¢, are especially interesting. The form 
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of the A as emt on the stone in question is very old ; it occurs, 
indeed, in all the oldest MSS. The manner of forming the M by 
three upright strokes, is also very old; but this is the first time I have 
seen it thus made in respect to the oblique bars. The following list 
of ancient forms of the letter M, taken from an essay which I intend 
publishing, on the modification of the forms of the letters in our 
oldest monuments, will serve to illustrate this subject : 


Ancient Forms 
of the letter M. Monuments in which they occur. 


Lantwit Stones ; Gospels of Lindisfarne, Cotton. MS. Nero D. iv. 
, Harl. 2965, Sec. viii.; Bibl. Reg.i.B.7; Book of St. 
ad. 


The same letter as the above, placed sideways ; MS. St. Germ, 
108 ; Gospels of Lindisfarne, &c. 


Gospels of Lindisfarne. 

Cotton. MS. Otho C,V. (burnt) ; Astle tab. xv. f. 1. 

Gospels of Mac Regol ; Bible of Charles the Bald (St. Denys). 
Bibl. Reg. i. E. 6. See. vii. 


Book of St. Chad; Archbishop Usher’s Gospels at Dublin, Sec. 
vi. vii? Gospels of St Moling, Sec. vii ; Book of Kells. 


St. Moling’s Gosp. at Dublin, Sze. vii. 


Book of St. Chad. 
N. Tr. de Diplom. 


N. Tr. de Diplom. 


Lantwit Stones. 


JZ5=EEEAZ HHS 


The circumstance which has led me to pay more attention to this 
eculiar form of the letter M, which occurs in the oldest British and 
Friel monuments, viz. three perpendicular strokes, united by an hori- 
zontal or oblique one, is, that throughout the whole range of Roman 
inscriptions no such form occurs; in fact, in all early Greek and 
Roman inscriptions up to the fourth century, the typical form of M 
consists of two straight perpendicular, or oblique lines united together 
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by a V or U. Whence, then, did our ancestors derive their M of 
the form indicated above ? 

There are three modes of answering this query. 

Ist. It might be alleged that it is the result of the fancy of the 
scribe, as is quite evident was also the case with many of the large 
capital letters introduced into the title pages of their finest written 
MSS.; but we can hardly conceive that so generally extended a use 
of this form of the letter M in Ireland, Wales and the North of 
England, could have been the result of fancy. 

2d. We may infer that it is no other than the cursive, small, or 
minuscule m transformed into a capital. The capital M written 
cursively and with rapidity, without taking the pen from the paper, 
will be formed by commencing with the top of the first perpendicular 
stroke, and by connecting the bottom of this first perpendicular stroke 
with the top of the first stroke of the middle V part of the letter; and 
this connection being curved, as well as the connection between the 
top of the second stroke of the V, and the top of the second per- 
pendicular stroke, we shall obtain m, which is our common minuscule 
m. Now this minuscule converted into a capital, and inscribed in 
the simplest manner on stone or other hard substance, will be com- 
posed of three perpendicular strokes united by a horizontal or oblique 
bar, as it occurs, in fact, inthese monuments. But the Benedictines, 
who have collected the greatest mass of information on this subject, 
inform us that “ L’m minuscule paroit des le commencement du 1Ve 
siécle,” and that “avant le déclin du VIe siécle on ne la trouve point 
sur les monoies.” — NV. Tr. de Dipl. ii. 230. | 

In their great plate (xx) of latin letters used in inscriptions from 
the foundation of Rome to the sixteenth century, the Benedictines 
have given several of these M’s formed of three perpendicular 
strokes, variously united together by a transverse bar, and which (p. 
324) they describe as “des M a figure trés-héteroclite,” without 
attempting to trace their origin. 

As, however, many of our oldest inscriptions and MSS. unquestion- 
ably comprise various minuscule or cursive formed letters, we may 
not perhaps be far wrong in regarding this as the true origin of these 
** heteroclite” Ms. 

3d. There is still, however, another source whence they may have 
been derived, and which, as it involves the question of the origin of 
letters in these islands, is not without interest. We have seen that 
the M of the Greeks and Romans was essentially formed of two per- 

endicular strokes united by a V or U, but in the Phenician, Oscan, 

truscan, and Pelasgic alphabets, (see V. Tr. de Dipl. i. pl. 7 and 
Astle, pl. 1,) we find that the typical form of the M consists of three 
perpendicular strokes variously united together. In fact, with the 
exception that the letters of these nations are written from right to 
left, (as is also the case with the earliest Greek inscriptions,) we find 
most of the forms of M, which are given in our plate from Irish and 
British monuments, amongst the Etruscan, Oscan, and Pelasgic 
alphabets given by Astle and the Benedictines (the letters being 
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reversed, the oblique connecting stroke of course descending from right 
to left). In the Phenician alphabet, the first or right hand perpen- 
dicular stroke is formed into a tail, and all three perpendicular strokes 
are united at the bottom by a horizontal stroke, and therefore this 
form of m is not so analogous to ours as the Etruscan and Pelasgic ; 
_ for I cannot agree with the Benedictines, (VV. Tr. de Dipl. ii. 228,) 
in thinking that our minuscule m is nothing else than the Phenician 
or Samaritan m ~~ turned upside down! This coincidence with 
the Etruscan and Pelasgic letters is too remarkable to be unnoticed, 
especially in reference to the question whether our early ancestors 
gained their knowledge of letters from the Romans or elsewhere. 1 
will not enter into other palzeographic and biblico-critical points, bear- 
ing upon the subject, which 1 have detailed in my Palwographia 
Sacra; but I think that some additional light may be gained when it 
is taken into consideration that the very peculiar character of the 
ornamentation, which is also found in our oldest monuments (whether 
carved stones or MSS.) is totally unlike anything to be found in the 
works of Roman artists. 





ANTIQUITATES PAROCHIALES. 
No. II. 


Llanbedr cum Novo Burgo. 


Parochia hee antiquitus Manerii 
Rhosiriani, quod hoc constiterat loco, 
Dominicum Preedium fuit: non Villa 
olim sed Manerium appellabatur, ubi 
Regulus vel Princeps populi sedem 
mansionemque fixit: eaque propter 
olim Principum Wallicorum regimine 
divisa est hee Parecia in duas com- 
portiones, unam vero propinquioribus, 
more gentis, Palatii muneribus invenio 
destinatam ; alteramque a liberis ten- 
entibus, suo Domino tamen preediali 
feedere obstrictis, propemodum oceu- 
patam. 


Harum prima, iterum duplici ritu 
rep2ritur disposita, duosque inde do- 
mesticorum servientium aluit ordines; 
primo scil. Primipilares illos domes- 
ticos, qui se Mae'r Drennios nuncu- 
pare sunt soliti, duodecim Gavellas 
possidentes ; (Gavellas quasdem ter- 
rarum portiones tenentibus, clientelari 
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Llanbedr cum Newborough. 


This parish was anciently a de- 
mesne of the manor of Rhossir, which 
was situate here. Formerly, it was 
not called a township, but a manor, 
where the regulus or prince of the 
tribe fixed his residence and abode ; 
wherefore formerly, under the govern- 
ment of the Welsh princes, this parish 
was divided into two portions, one of 
which I find to have been assigned 
for the more immediate duties of the 
court, according to the custom of the 
nation ; the other, in a manner, held 
by free tenants, though bound to 
their lord by a preedial covenant. 

The former of these again appears 
to have been laid out in two ways, 
and accordingly maintained two orders 
of domestic servants ; that is to say, 
first, those domestic stewards who 
were wont to call themselves Maer- 
drevs, having for their possession 
twelve gavels (the British nation gave 
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jure, assignatas Britannorum gens 
nominabat) secundo istos infimee sor- 
tis, homunciones qui Gardenmanni 
(Garddwyr) tunc audiebant, duodecim 
hortulos occupantes; Plebs hee ser- 
vilibus deditissima. Secunda com- 
portio manerii operibus adscripta octo 
tantum suis possessoribus calculavit 
Gavellas, et suos inde vocavit liberos 
nativos, quorum posteri ad hunc usque 
diem suas possessiones cum pertinen- 
tiis jure occuparunt hereditario: his 
vero manibus manerii opera peracta, 
his vinclis manus operibus peragendis 
alligatee fuere. Sic quidem in illis 
eetatibus divisa est heec Parecia, sed 
postmodum regimine veteri elusato 
Wallorum Principes, Reges Anglie, 
hane primo dictam manerii compor- 
tionem, palatium Principis proxime 
spectantem, manumissione Vassalo- 
rum facta, privilegiis datis, in Burgum 
sanxerunt, primo rudioribus initiis 
Caernarvon adnexum: deinde paulo 
post Bellomarisco substitutum, vel 
sallem ut ex Petitionibus Kensintoni- 
anis constat, substituendum curave- 
runt, indeque locus hic Novi Burgi 
nomen adoptusest. Verumtamen ab 
Edwardo ejus nominis secundo, op- 
pidum hoc, diplomate sibi nominato 
obtento, protinus suo jure liberum 
independensque evasit. Habet Gil- 
dam mercatoriam cum hansa, ut habet 
sua chartulas ad Rydlaniani diplomatis 
normam dispositas ; quas concessiones 
sanctione Parliamenti, anno primo 
Edwardi tertii obtinuit ratificatas, 
postque a multis Anglie Regibus, 
scilicet Richardo secundo, Henrico 
sexto et octavo habuit inspectas et 
comprobatas, ut ex novissimo hujus 
Burgi diplomate inspecto, jam penes 
Dominum Audoenem, hujus Burgi 
dignissimum prefectum, cuivis intro- 
spicienti liquido constiterit. Ex an- 
tiquo manerio Rege indulgente, sic 
Novus oritur Burgus, cujus concessa 
munera continuo Primores et impri- 
mis spectabiles comoti Menei viri 
libenter perferre dignati sunt. Neque 
a tenuiori sua etate hic Burgus pre 
aliis vilescebat ignotus, utpote Boario 
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the name of gavels to certain portions 
of land which were allotted to tenants 
in right of homage) ; secondly, those 
fellows of the meanest sort, called 
Gardenmanni (Garddwyr), who oc- 
cupied twelve small gardens; these 
people were very much engaged in 
drudgeries. The second portion of 
the manor, which was designed for 
works, reckoned only eight gavels for 
its possessors, and from the circum- 
stance of that possession it gave them 
the name of free natives, whose pos- 
terity even to this day have occupied 
their possessions, with appurtenances, 
by hereditary right. With these 
hands, indeed, were the works of the 
manor performed; with these ties 
were the hands bound to perform the 
works. Thus, in those ages, was the 
parish divided; but afterwards, when 
the ancient government had passed 
away, the princes of Wales and kings 
of England converted the first named 
portion of the manor, which lay near- 
est the prince’s court, by the emanci- 
pation of the vassals and the bestowal 
of privileges, into a borough, annexed 
at first to the imperfect preliminaries 
of Caernarvon, but shortly after sub- 
stituted for Beaumarais; at least, as 
appears from the Kensington petitions, 
they attempted to substitute it, and 
from that circumstance this place 
obtained the name of Newborough. 
Nevertheless, immediately from the 
time of Edward the second of that 
name, this town, on the granting of 
a charter specially in its favour, be- 
came in its own right free and inde- 
pendent. It has a mercantile guild 
with a hanse, as its own petty charter 
runs, regulated by the standard of the 
Rhuddlan statute ; which grants were 
ratified to it by the sanction of Par- 
liament in the first year of Edward 
the Third. They were afterwards 
inspected and approved by several of 
the kings of England; namely, by 
Richard the Second, and the sixth and 
eighth Henrys, as will clearly appear 
from the last charter of this borough 
that was inspected, to any one who 
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suo Emporio nulli cedens; quinimo 
nundinis Walliz pene cunctis pecorum 
‘multitudine ac specie facile primus, 
palmamque preferens, rursus ac habi- 
tatorum frequentia nee minimus cesti- 
mandus occurrit; quippe qui sub 
finem Edwardi tertii regiminis nume- 
‘Tavit non minus quam nonaginta tria 
edificia (Placeas Extenta vocat) in 
hoe oppido condita, tredecim hortos, 
unum pomarium, duodecim croftos 
(verba Extente sunt) plusquam sexa- 
ginta terrarum linulas (lleiniau) do- 
mesticatim dispositas. Que quidem 
omnia populi frequentiam, saltem pri- 
mo enascentis cevo, ibi non contem- 
nendam indigitant. Nec idcircum ego 
ullum putarem Bellomarisco gloriosee 
esse locum, ut arrogare solet, quod 
ipsiusmet Burgenses, excluso Novo 
Burgo, suum in Parliamentum dele- 
gant substitutum, cum equius judi- 
care sit, oppidi hujus Patronos, etate 
superiori, etsi nunc tabula mutata 
tanto auspiciis magnatum, in Aula 
Regum, gratiores extisse, ut tali gra- 
vamine Novus hic Burgus releva- 
retur, totumque onus (ita res tunc 
audiit) in Sieneniniien, illo sedato 
tranquilloque tempore, hujusmodi 
haud ambitionis gnaro conjiceretur, 
adeo ut quod in principio oneri fuit, 
tandem aliquando honori esse ccepit. 
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will look into it, which is now in the 
possession of Sir Owen, the most 
worthy mayor of this borough. From 
the old manor, by the king's permis- 
sion, a new borough thus sprang up, 
whose privileges the nobility and 
gentry of the commot of Mene 
thought fit to acquiesce in throughout 
with a willing mind. Nor did the 
borough, by reason of its more tender 
age, become of less note and reputa- 
tion than others; indeed, it yielded to 
none in respect of its ox market, and 
was doubtless the first, and bore the 
palm of superiority, amongst almost 
all the fairs of Wales, for the number 
and breed of its cattle. Again, it 
strikes us that it should not be con- 
sidered the least in regard to the 
number of its inhabitants, for about 
the end of Edward the Third’s reign 
it numbered no less than ninety-three 
dwelling-houses (so the Hxtent says). 
which were built in the town, thirteen 
gardens, one orchard, twelve crofts, 
(they are the words of the Eztent,) 
and more than sixty lines (Ileiniau) of 
land, laid out for separate houses. All 
which particulars indicate, indeed, 
that the frequency of the population 
in that place was not to be despised, 
at least in the first period of its 
growth. I cannot, therefore, admit 
that there is any room for vain- 
glorious Beaumarais to boast, as it 
usually does, that its burgesses elected 
their representative in Parliament 
without Newborough; whereas we 
have the greater right to infer, that the 
patrons of this town at aformer period, 
though now the tables are turned so 
much under the auspices of the great, 
were rather well received at the royal 
court ; and that this new borough was 
relieved of such a weight, and the 
whole burden (so the matter was re- 
garded then) thrown upon Beaumarais 
in that pacified and tranquil period, 
which was unacquainted with any 
such ambition as that what was in 
the beginning a burden, should at 
length come to be considered as an 
honour. 
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Palatium Principis quod attinet, 
quod Extenta regia (Recordorum nos- 
trorum liber) in hac ora olim extisse 
seepius preedicat, nihil nunc temporis 
preter murorum vestigia ex arenis 
nuper retecta, quadrata area, si ex 
umbra quis rem metitur, posset com- 
monstrari ; qui locus in hune diem ab 
accolis vulgo Llys, i.e. Aula dicitur, 
atque ab Ecclesia Novo-Burgiana 
(sancto Petro dedicata) Austrum ver- 
sus non multem dissidet, sed eam 
fere ad limina habet; ideoque vix am- 
bigendum puto quin hee Ecclesia 
olim, his regiis edibus, quibus prox- 
ime adstat, pro capella domestica usui 
erat, talemque capellam alicubi has 
eedes coluisse in Extenta legimus ; et 
quo queso verisimilius loco, suam has 
regias eedes habuisse capellam, quam 
ubi hee Ecclesia est, quee cum desie- 
rat esse domestica, protinus ut jam 
pridem nota est, parochialis evaserit. 


Hoc iterum non omittendem duco, 
Manerium Rosirianum, ad quod totus 
fere Comotus de Meene jure clientelari 
spectat, tanto Principum Anglorum 
in pretio fuisse, et sibi pro re non 
tam nullius momenti ab illis estimari, 
ut jus et dominium hujus Manerii 
(aliis permultis ejusmodi prorsus ven- 
ditis et e corona alienatis) in suis 
manibus Reges Principesque nostri 
reservare dignati sunt, et continuo 
per proprios suo nomine Seneschallos 
(eosque e primoribus ut plurimum 
hujus insula viris delegatos) universo 
Comoto jus dixerunt : quibus vero ut 
Manerii Seneschallis tantum viginti 
solidi, sed Comoti Raglottis (duo ea 
munera eidem persone pene semper 
conferuntur) quinque libre sterling- 
corum e Principis fisco, pro salario 
quotannis solvuntur. 


ANTIQUITATES PAROCHIALES. 


With respect to the prince’s palace, 
which the Royal Extent (the book of 
our records) repeatedly affirms to have 
formerly stood in this district, nothing 
now besides vestiges of the walls, 
lately uncovered by the sands, form- 
ing a square area, if one may measure 
a thing by its mere shadow, can be 
shewn; which place is, to this day, 
commonly called by the natives, Ziys, 
i.e., the court. It is not far distant, 
too, on the south side, from the church 
of Newborough (which is dedicated 
to St. Peter) ; indeed, it nearly adjoins 
it; and, therefore, I think there can 
searce be a doubt that this Church 
was formerly used as a domestic 
chapel for these royal buildings, close 
to which it stood. And that such a 
chapel did adorn these buildings 
somewhere or otherwe read inthe Lx- 
tent; and in what place, pray, is it more 
likely that these royal buildings should 
have had their chapel, than where the 
church now stands, which, when it 
had ceased to be domestic, forthwith 
became parochial, in which light it 
has long since been regarded ? 

We should not, I think, omit to 
mention the circumstance, that the 
manor of Rhoshir, to which nearly 
the whole of the commot of Mene 
appertains in right of homage, had 
been so valued by the English princes, 
and occasionally regarded by them of 
such importance, that our own kings 
and princes thought proper to reserve 
in their own hands the right and lord- 
ship of the said manor (a great many 
other places of that description having 
been altogether sold and alienated 
from the crown), and constantly dis- 
pensed justice to the whole commot 
through certain persons termed Sene- 
schals; who for the most part received 
their commission from the chieftains 
of the island; to whom, as stewards of 
the manor, only twenty shillings, but 
as deputies of the commot (those two 
offices are generally conferred upon 
the same individual), five pounds ster- 
ling, are paid out of the prince’s ex- 
chequer as their annual salary. 






















Altera vero Parochize pars, que 
extra Burgum est, vocatur Hendre 
Rhossir; heec autem solummodo nunc 
ad Manerium dependenter et astric- 
tiones lege spectat; cui Rhoscolyn, 
Sybylltir et Bryngwallan extrajacen- 
tes pro hamlettis adjectee sunt ; quod 
his districtibus continetur terrarum 
solum hac die Manerium dicitur, cujus 
(sub Principe) seneschallo, causarum 
judici, curiam et placita tenenti, illius 
terre populus suas sectas debet ab- 
solvitque. 


Proprietarii hujus Parochie insig- 
nioris note sunt, 

1. Dominus Arthurus Owen Baro- 
nettus prosapie Kyndeliana, oriundus 
stirpis Merician, heres amplissimus: 
cujus parens Dnus Hugo Owen Ba- 
ronettus, in heredio Brondeg, jure 
sanguinis ultimaque ejus domus he- 
rede, nomine Elena Owen, volente 
et stipulante successit, dictusque Ar- 
thurus Owen Baronettus, quod pater 
acquisivit, nunc possidet. 


2. Dominus Audoenus Hughes. 
Hic plurimus terrarum colligabat 
emptiones. Is, Gweridiano prognatus 
stemmate, longe alios sue gentis 
amplioris fortune preivit adeptione, 
domum que collustravit. Porro Wil- 
helmus Griffith de Penyrallt, Ludovi- 
cus Hughes de Bryniau, aliique pauci, 
qui avitos agros in suis familiis retinu- 
isse reperiuntur. Superiori vero seculo, 
duo hic e Bodoeniana domo fratres, 
Ludovicus et Gibbonus, filii minores 
Owini ap Meirick, familiis aliquantis 
per florentibus jecerunt fundamina ; 
Ludovicus apud Brondeg, irenarcha 
ille celebris, ad comitia regni seepe 
deputatus, preeclaram transegit vitam; 
~ ac Gibbonus in Novo Burgo, minori 
forsan fama, sed eequali laude vixit. 
Ambo in posteros Lares uberrime in- 
structos transmisere: claruerunt inter 
pares posteri: tandem rerum mutan- 
darum decursu, unus vendidit: altera 
innupta erat feemina, que ad stirpem, 
qua descenderat ut infra heredium 
moritura relegavit. 
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The other part of the parish, which 
is situate without the borough, is called 
Hendre Rhossir ; but this only belongs 
to the manor now as a dependency, 
and by the laws of astriction ; to which 
Rhoscolyn,Sybylltir,and Bryngwallan, 
lying on the outside, are added as 
hamlets. The land comprised by these 
districts is called, at the present day, 
the Manor, and to its steward (under 
the prince) being the judge of causes, 
and holding a Court and Pleas, the 
inhabitants of that place owe and per- 
form their suit. 

The proprietors of this considerable 
parish are the following : — 

1. Sir Arthur Owen, Baronet, de- 
rived from the Meyrick stock in the 
line of Cynddelw ; inheritor of very 
great wealth, whose father, Sir Hugh 
Owen, Baronet, succeeded to the es- 
tate of Brondeg by the will and devize 
of his kinswoman, Ellen Owen, who 
was the last heir of that house; and 
the said Arthur Owen, Baronet, now 
possesses what his father thus ac- 
quired. 

2. Sir Owen Hughes. He joined 
together a great many purchases of 
land. Sprung from the stock of 
Gwerydd, he far surpassed others of 
his own family by the attainment of a 
more ample fortune, and rendered his 
house illustrious. 

Also, William Griffith, of Pen yr 
Allt ; Lewis Hughes, of Bryniau ; and 
a few others, who are found to have 
kept in their own families their ances- 
tral lands. Here, at a former period, 
two brothers of the house of Bodowen, 
Lewis and Gibbon, younger sons of 
Owen ap Meyrick, laid the founda- 
tion of families which flourished for 
some time. Lewis, the celebrated 
Justice of the Peace, who was fre- 
quently elected a member of Parlia- 
ment, spent his distinguished life at 
Brondeg ; Gibbon, perhaps of inferior 
fame, but of equal praise, lived in 
Newborough. Both transmitted to 
posterity most richly-stocked possess- 
ions ; and their posterity were illus- 
trious among their equals. At length, 
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Quod ad loci qualitatem attinet, 
totam hance regionem nitroso aere e 
mari perflante, maxima fcecunditate 
pecoribus pascendis,frugibusque alen- 
dis, preepollere observandum est. 

Territorii hujus pars ad solem 
meridianum versa, arenarum a mari 
volatilium, multo sale impregna- 
tarum, copiosa aspergine in dies 
succrescit ac refocillatur, etsi quando - 
que arenarum furibundo Libonoto 
crebroque propulsus, huic oppido fre- 
quenter non parum cesserint incom- 
moda. Quod preventionis causa, pen- 
ultimo elapso seculo, gravioribus penis 
e Regina Virgine cautum erat, ut 
arenarum cumuli Burgum a tergo 
spectantes, nullis utique manibus, ra- 
dices juncorum funiculis (ut mos erat) 
conficiendis, extrahendo dilacerentur; 
ne, compagibus eo modo solutis, are- 
nule inde ferocibus ventis detrite, 
procellisque propulse quod non raro 
minitantur, ex improviso oppidum 
obruant. 


Nulla mihi alia in hac regione quod 
sciam observatur digna occurrebant, 
preeter Lapidem erectum ad Brondeg, 
rudiore charactere exaratum, de quo 
quid indigitant qualesque ille liters 
sint, alibi saltem plus vacabit osten- 
dere. 


Limites incorporati Burgi, ut ali- 
quando a loci accolis certior sum fac- 
tus, his percursi sunt notis, viz. 
incipiendo a Clynnog fechan progre- 
diendum est per Terwyn Beuno ad 
Dolgeran ; exinde per mediam palu- 
dem Genivensam ad amnem Braint 
apud Rhyddgaer; inde ad Abermene; 
ab Abermene ad Robach; exinde 
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in the course of changeable things, 
one heir sold his property ; the other 
was an unmarried woman, who, at her 
death, bequeathed hers as an heredi- 
tary estate to the family in which it 
had descended. 

With respect to the quality of the 
soil, we must observe that the whole 
of the district, owing to a nitrous 
current of air blowing over it, displays 
very great fertility, suitable to the 
feeding of cattle, and the growing of 
corn. Part of the territory, facing 
the mid-day sun, grows and is re- 
freshed daily by means of a copious 
besprinkling of sand which flies from 
the sea, strongly impregnated with 
salt ; though sometimes the driving of 
the sand by the furious and frequent 
south-west wind has often proved not 
a little disadvantageous to this town. 
Indeed with a view to its prevention, at 
the close of the last century but one, 
it was forbidden by the Virgin Queen, 
under very heavy penalties, for any 
one to break in pieces the heaps of 
sand which lay at the back of the 
borough, by pulling out the roots of 
rushes to make ropes of (as was usu- 
ally the case), lest their compactness 
being by that means loosened, the 
small sand beaten from thence by 
violent winds, and drifted onward by 
storms, which it often threatens to 
do, should suddenly and unexpect- 
edly overwhelm the town. 

No other particulars that I know 
of occurred to me as worthy of obser- 
vation in this district, except an up- 
right stone at Brondeg, inscribed with 
rude characters; concerning which, 
what those letters signify, and what 
kind they are, I shall have more lei- 
sure to shew elsewhere. 

The boundaries of the incorporated 
borough, as I have been some time 
since informed by the inhabitants, are 
well defined by these marks, namely, 
— starting at Clynnog fechan we must 
proceed through Terwyn Beuno to 
Dolgeran ; from thence through the 
middle of the Genyv marsh to the 
river Braint by Rhyddgaer ; thence to 











prope Hendai ad Brynrhedyn; hine 
ad Maes y Ceirchdir; inde ad stagnum 
Rhosddu ; indeque per Cae'rtowyn 
ad regiam viam ; hine ad Maenllwyd; 
inde paululum circumeundo ad Llain 
y groesvaen ; deinde ad domum quan- 
dam in oppido,vulgo Plas ucha; exinde 
ad Tir Bodvel; hincad Ty mawr; ab- 
hinemeandris quibusdam pervolutis ad 
Bryn Madoc in palude de Malltraeth ; 
exinde ad Cerrig Mawr; ex hinc tran- 
seundo Hendre’r orsedd ad Glynn teg; 
inde ad Cefnmawr ucha; exinde juxta 
Hendre’r orsedd ad locum vulgo dic- 
tum Tavern bridd; hine ad Caeau 
brychion ; exhinc ad stagnum Rhoshir; 
ex hoc per Tir Nest ad Brynsine; 
inde juxta Rectoris horreum circum- 
eundo Cerrig y gwydd pervenire est 
ad Clynnog vechan, unde circuitum 
incepimus. His terminis Novus 
Burgus cum suis terris Burgagiis 
ceeterisque juribus ad eum spectanti- 
bus, a reliquo manerio Charté Regia 
dispesci et collimitari presto adver- 
tendus est. 


Llangeinwen et Llangaffo. 


Hee Rectoria in duas divisa est 
Parochias, et plures Villarum distric- 
tus infra suos amplexa est cancellos, 
quam quepiam altera in hee Insula 
Rectoria, quos ego his stricturus per- 
lustrandos aggredior: primo de Llan- 
geinwen. 

Hee Ecclesia Dive Genivenne, 
Brychan supra memorati filiz sororis- 
que Donivenne si qua nostrum 
priscorum scriptis fides est, nomini 
reperitur dedicata. Stat autem hu- 
jus sancte Genivenne fanum, pre 
aliis hujus insule templis, que ut 
plurimum sicciori et elatiori gaudet 
solo, in loco admodum madido ac 
uliginoso ; ut pote quod suum olim 
condendis mortuis cemeterium a 
se aliquo intervallo dissitum habuit: 
hnune maceria diruta relique planiciei 
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Abermeene ; from Abermene to Ro- 
bach; from thence near Hendai to 
Bryn rhedyn; thence to Maes y 
Ceirchdir; thence to the Rhosddu 
pond ; and from thence through Cae’r 
towyn to the high road; thence to 
Maenllwydd ; thence going round a 
little to Llain y Groesvaen ; then to a 
certain house in the town commonly 
called y Plas Ucha; from thence to 
TirBodvel; thence to Ty Mawr; from 
thence in a zig-zag direction to Bryn 
Madoc in the marsh of Malltraeth; 
from thence to Cerrig Mawr; from 
thence passing over Hendre’r orsedd 
to Glyn teg; thence to Cefn Mawr 
Ucha; from thence near Hendre’r 
orsedd to a place commonly called 
Tavern bridd; thence to Caeau brych- 
ion; from thence to the pond of Rhos- 
hir; from that through Tir Nest to 
Brynsine; thence going round Cerrig 
y Gwydd by the Rector’s barn we 
arrive at Clynnog vechan, whence we 
commenced the circuit. By these 
marks we may easily perceive the 
separation and limits of Newborough, 
with its burgage territories and other 
rights, from the rest of the manor, as 
they were defined by royal charter. 


Llangeinwen and Llangaffo. 


This Rectory is divided into two 
parishes, and embraces within its bor- 
ders more townships than any other 
rectory in the island; which I shall 
endeavour to consider in these limits, 
and first of Llangeinwen. 


This church, if any credit is to be 
given to the writings of our ancestors, 
appears to have been dedicated to the 
name of St. Ceinwen, daughter of 
Brychan before mentioned, and sister 
of Dwynwen. The shrine, how- 


ever, of this St. Ceinwen, above 
the other churches in the island, 
the soil of which is generally of 
a drier and more elevated descrip- 
tion, is situated in a very moist 
and marshy spot; so much so, that 
it had formerly its cemetry for the 
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gequatum inutile obsolebat, ususque 
nuper in ambitu ecclesie sepeliendis, 
fere dixerim immergendis, mortuorum 
cadaveribus obtinebat, et usque (ut 
possim) obtinet. Locus tametsi, ubi 
ecclesia est, jam temporis valde humi- 
dus depressusque videtur, non est 
verum tamen quod ab ecclesia condita 
terram hanc super quam fundata est, 
tam madidam et lutulentam quam in 
presentiarum est, extitisse arbitremur. 
Universa quippe palus ad quam ex- 
tructa est hee ecclesia, arenarum 
accretionibus, quas per planum dis- 
pergunt venti, magis indies magisque 
augescit ; eaque de causa palus hic 
illic, superficie tenus, pedetentim 
elevatur; quo pacto latices prope 
ecclesiam decurrentes, illa adacta et 
arenariis istiusmodi incrementis ele- 
vata terra, ibi cursum sistunt et 
restagnantur, locumque ea propter 
hyemali presertim tempore humidis- 
simum, et corporibus inhumandis 
quam maxime incongrum reddunt. 

Ad parochiam quod spectat, he 
imprimis numerantur Villule, scil. 
Celleiniog, Aberbraint, Clynnog Ve- 
chan, Llanfair-y-Cwmmwdd, Taly- 
bont, Mossoglen, Bodrudan, Trebill 
et Tregarnedd. 


1. Celleiniog. His prima dignior 
nota occurrit Villa de Celleiniog, a 
cella cujus Linoci nuncupatam si 
quis asserat, non renitor, quandoqui- 
dem alter in hac insula dignoscitur 
locus, scil: Lleinioc, vel porth Lleinioc, 
prope Penmon, Linoci cujusdam titulo 
Insignitus, atque in Hibernia quacum 
Britannorum gens plurimus id genus 
rebus consentiebat, suas ecclesiolas 
hujus vel illius Sancti Cellas, ut puta 
Cellmannoc, Cellcongail, Celltucca, 
etc. nuncupare vulgatissimum est. Ab 
his equidem cellis non desunt qui 
Culdeorum nomen olim inter Britan- 
nosceleberrimum suum traxisse ortum 
somniant. 
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interment of the dead separated some 
distance from itself. Now, the wall 
of the remaining area being broken 
down, the levelled spot has become 
useless ; and the practice of burying 
in the church yard, I might almost 
say of immersing, the bodies of the 
dead, has lately obtained, and does 
still obtain (as far as I know). Though 
the place where the church is appears 
now very wet and sunk, there is no 
reason, however, that we should sup- 
pose that from the first building of 
the church the ground on which it 
stands has been so moist and soft as 
it is at present. Indeed, the whole 
marsh, near which the church is 
erected, increases more and more 
every day, through the accumulation 
of the sands which the winds scatter 
over the plain, and on that account the 
swamp there is gradually raised to the 
surface. In consequence of this, the 
water, running down near the church, 
the ground being heaped and eleva- 
ted by the increase of sand, stops its 
course there, and forms a pool ; and, 
therefore,renders the place, especially 
in the winter season, wholly unsuit- 
able for the interment of the dead. 
With respect to the parish, in the 
first place, the following townships 
are enumerated; namely,—Celleiniog, 
Aberbraint, Clynnog Vechan, Llanfair 
y Cwmmwd, Tal y bont, Mossoglen, 
Bodrudan, Trebill, and Tregarnedd. 
1. Celleiniog. Among these, the 
township of Celleiniog presents itself 
first to our view, as being the most 
worthy of observation. Should any 
one affirm that it received its name 
from the Cell of some Lleiniog or other, 
I say nothing against him ; since there 
is another place in this island, namely, 
Lleiniog, or Porth Lleiniog, near 
Penmon, known to have _ been 
distinguished by the name of some 
Lleiniog. In Ireland, likewise, with 
which the British race agreed in 
several matters of that sort, it was a 
very common thing to designate the 
shrines of this saint or that by the 
names of Cells; for instance, Cell- 















Hance Villam ex remotioris evi 
chartulis pro Parochia de Celleinioc 
capellam habente propriam, S. Marie 
Virgini dicatam, haberi liquet; totum- 
que jus dominium &c. hujus agri, cum 


omnibus pertinentiis, celeberrimus 
Northwallie Princeps Leolinusap Jor- 
werth, cognomine magnus, Ceenobio 
Conuensi, ab ipso fundato, in francam 
Eleemosynam dedit, prout syngraphee 
illius Principis a clarissimo Dugdalo 
in suis Monasteriis evulgate liquido 
testantur. 


Limites hujus Ville, ut ex antiquo 
Syngrapho jam pridem excerpsi, hic 
non me piguerit percurrere, viz. 


“Concessi igitur (Leolinus Prin- 
ceps) eisdem (Abbati et Fratribus) 
et confirmavi Celleinioc, per hos scil. 
ter minos; ascendendo de Mene per 
fluvium Braint, usque ad Aberpwll 
Dwyran; hinc per medium aque 
Pwll Dwyran usque ad Sarn Gerrig ; 
hine per quoddam clawdd (sepimen- 
tum intelligit) lapidibus signatum (jam 
communis via est utrinque defossata) 
ad quoddam stagnum juxta Trefar- 
then; hinc per medium illius stagni ad 
Clawdd yr Adwy; hinc per illud 
Clawdd usque ad maris littus; hine 
directe ad alveum Mene; et sic per 
medium Meene usque ad Aberbraint. 
Concessi etiam et confirmavi eisdem 
molendinum de Talybont cum perti- 
nentiis, aquam quoque et fossam de 
Sarn y felin, usque ad Carreg Elgan 
(nunc audit Carreg y milgwyn) atque 
- etiam viam communem omni tempore, 
e Celleinioc ad molendinum predic- 
tum absque impedimento cujuscum- 
que, &c.” 


Regio hee, ex se frugibus feta, 
pecoribus alendis valde commoda, 
maunoc, Cellcongail, Celltucca, &c. 
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There are not wanting, indeed, those 
who fancy that the name of the Cul- 
dees formerly well known among the 
Britons, derived its origin from these 
cells. 

It appears, from documents of a 
remote period, that this township was 
accounted as a parish, having its own 
chapel of Celleiniog, which was dedi- 
cated to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Llewelyn ap Jorwerth, surnamed the 
Great, the most eminent prince of 
North Wales, granted the manorial 
rights, &c., of this district, with all 
appurtenances, as free alms to the 
abbey of Conwy, which he had found- 
ed; as the charters of that prince, pub- 
lished by the illustrious Dugdale in 
his Monasteries, clearly testify. 

I shall not be sorry here to run 
over the boundaries of this township, 
as I have lately collected them out of 
an ancient deed; thus— 

“T therefore” bee Llewelyn) 
“have granted and confirmed to the 
same” (abbots and friars) “Celleiniog, 
known by these limits, namely, as- 
cending from Mene through the river 
Braint as far as Aberpwll Dwyran ; 
from thence through the middle of the 
water of Pwll Dwyran as far as Sarn 
Gerrig ; from thence by a certain 
clawdd (fence) made of stones (the 
public path has now a ditch on either 
side) to a certain pool near Trefarthen ; 
from thence through the middle of 
that pool to Clawdd yr Adwy; from 
thence through that Clawdd to the 
sea shore ; from thence straight to the 
bed of the Mene; and thus through 
the middle of Meene as far as Aber- 
braint. I have moreover granted and 
confirmed to the same the mill of Tal 
y bont with appurtenances; the water 
also and ditch of Sarn y felin, as far 
as Carreg Elgan (now called Carreg 
y Milgwyn), and likewise a public 
path at all times from Celleiniog to 
the above-mentioned mill without im- 
pediments of any kind,” &c. 

This district, naturally fruitful in 
grain, and highly advantageous for 
olim (ni me fugit veritas) pro frumen- 
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tario pecuarioque preedio Principis 


Northwallie, manerioque ejus apud 
Rhosir, cui proxime adstat, reservato 
— jure, appropriata extiterat. 
alium enim preediorum hocritu mane- 
riis Regiis usu captorum nomine terre 
pastus Extente Delvianze Codex pas- 
sim meminit; eorumque usu-fructuarii 
tune temporis Gwyr Tir y Porth vul- 
go nominati, quos fusius eo nomine 
Extenta predicat, i. e. colonos Princi- 
pis. Quisuam manerio ejus annonam 
ro redditu quotannis deferentes, hu- 
jusmodi terras maneriis appropriatas 
ex antiquo more, eo pacto sibi suisque 
heredibus tenuerunt ; ideoque in hune 
usque diem pars non minima illius 
agri, Maes y Porth, i.e. annonarius 
ager dicta est. Utcunque res erat, in 
comperto est Conobium Conuense 
hance villam, quum ex concessu Prin- 
cipis Leolini ea sibi donari contigerat, 
pro annonaria, seu Grangia sua, uti 
tune dicta, eam substituisse, et quia 
usus inde fructusad quartum vas Con- 
ventui rependeretur, idcirco Quart 
Grange nomen accepit, ex quo Ville 
caput Quirt adhuc vulgo vocitatur. 


Cenobio circa annum 1541, lata 
lege, dissoluto, villa hee cum aliis hu- 
jusmodi permultis in Regis manus se 
contulit ; tenentesque ejus qui eloca- 
tionibus olim vel feodi firma (Leases 
or Ffeefarm) Conventui obstringe- 
bantur, illico numeratio pecuniis, ex 
regia concessione e manu in manum 
earum terrarum emptores evasere. Sic 
autem Wilhelmus Griffith de Caer- 
narvon, Wilhelmus Bulkeley de Porth- 
amel, aliique, preedia sua in hac Villa, 
sibi et heeredibus suis jure hereditario 
a dum Rhesus ap Lly- 
welyn de Llanddaniel, prosapia Lova- 
chana, stemmate Jorwerthino, prog- 
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rearing cattle, was formerly, if I 
am not mistaken, the corn and 
cattle farm of the Prince of North 
Wales, and appropriated to his ma- 
nor at Rhossir, to which it is closely 
situated, by a certain reserved right. 
For the Book of the Delvian Ex-. 
tent makes frequent mention of 
such farms as having been taken to 
the royal manors in this way by. 
prescription of use, under the name 
of pasture land. Their usufructuaries 
at that time commonly called Gwyr 
Tir y Porth, whom the Extent very 
often designates by that name, i.e., 
the Prince’s husbandmen, since they 
furnished his manor with provisions 
as their annual rent, thus held lands of 
this description, which were appro- 
ptiated to manors after an ancient 
custom, for themselves and for their 
heirs. And, therefore, to this very 
day, a considerable portion of this 
district is called Maes y Porth; that 
is, the field of provision. But, what- 
ever the cause was, it is plain that 
the abbey of Conway, when this town- 
ship was bestowed upon it by the 
grant of Prince Llewelyn, turned it 
into a provision farm, or grange, as it 
was then called; and because grain 
to the amount of four bushels was 
paid from thence to the convent, it 
was therefore denominated Quart 
Grange, from which the chief place of 
the township is still generally called 
Quirt. 

The monastery being dissolved ac- 
cording to law about the year 1541, 
this township, with several others of 
the like description, fell into theKing’s 
hands; and its tenants, who were for- 
merly tied to the conventual establish- 
ment in consideration of leases or fee- 
farm rents, by royal permission be- 
came forthwith, on payment of a sum 
of money, purchasers of those lands. 
Thus it was that William Griffith of 
Caernarvon, William Bulkeley of 
Porthamel, and others, acquired their 
farms in this township, for themselves 
and their heirs, by hereditary right ; 
whilst Rhys ap Llewelyn of Llan- 
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natus (a > jam Thom. Williams 
sexta pendet propagine) jus et do- 
minium universe Ville, una cum 
capitali preedio de Quirt, omnesque 
immunitates, facultates implacitandi 
catalla erratica, bona naufraga, Fran- 
cosplegios cateraque hujusmodi ma- 
neriorum prout Abbas de Conway 
olim tenuit, sibi heeredibusque suis in 
perpetuum stipulatum iri adparaverit; 
concedente primo Rege Hen. octavo 
Wilhelmo Chaplin et Johanni Sel- 
wood ; qui vendiderunt cuidam Jacobo 
Rogers ; a quo idem Rhesus ap Lly- 
welyn pro 45 libris sterlingorum, ut 
in Domus illius chartulis videndum 
est, totum emit. 


Sic autem alterum in ea Villa pre- 
dium vocatum Twr et Rhyddgaer 
predictus Wilhelmus Bulkeley a quo- 
dam Richardo Andrews et Georgio 
Lisle, quibus Rex donaverat pro 50 
libris sterlingorum, emerat. En! ter- 
rarum eo tempore pretia! quarum 
queeque non duplo fere majori annuo 
censu cestimatur. 


An aliqui antiquo jure liberi in hac 
Villa extitere tenentes, vel an totum 
Villenagium erat, manerio Rossiriano 
primo, deinde Conuensibus Regulari- 
bus jure ascriptitio subordinatum, sane 
non habeo quod asseram. Ita etiam, 
an capella hee (sacrario ejus adhuc 
existente, reliquo in habitaculum con- 
verso) an, inquam, capella heec, ante 
Leolini Principis donationem fundata 
fuerat, vel, an ab Abbatibus Conovii, 
sequentibus post donationem seculis, 
suis hominibus extructa, et pro sacello 
privato citra alterius ecclesie depen- 
 dentiam habita, minus habeo quod 
dixerim. Interim si conjectari liceat, 
verisimile mihi videtur hance totam 
Villam per se Parochiam fuisse, forte 
Ecclesiee sanctee Genivennee (ut nunc 
est) subnexam ; idque inde evenisse 
conjicio, scilicet ut cum Abbates 
Conuenses, quos clericos fuisse con- 
stat, ex concessione Principis Ponti- 
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ddaniel, of the line of Llywarch, sprung 
from the stock of Jorwerth (to whom 
Thomas Williams now belongs in the 
sixth descent), procured that the right 
and dominion of the whole township, 
together with the capital farm of 
Quirt, and all immunities, power of 
impleading stray cattle, shipwrecked 
goods, frank-pledges, and other mat- 
ters of a similar nature relating to 
manors, as the abbot of Conway held 
them before, should be made over to 
himself and his heirs for ever. King 
Henry VIII granted them, in the first 
instance, to William Chaplin and John 
Selwood, who sold them to a certain 
James Rogers, from whom the same 
Rhys ap Llewelyn bought the whole 
for forty-five pounds sterling, as may 
be seen in the records of that house. 

Thus, also, had the fore-mentioned 
William Bulkeley bought another 
farm in that township, called Twr 
and Rhyddgaer, from certain individ- 
uals named Richard Andrews and 
George Lisle, to whom the King had 
presented it for fifty pounds sterling. 
Observe the price of land at that time! 
Each piece is scarcely estimated at 
double its yearly valuation. 

Whether there were any free ten- 
ants by ancient right in this township, 
or whether the whole was a villenage, 
subordinate at first to the manor of 
Rhoshir, afterwards to the Regulars 
of Conway by the right of ascription, 
I know not for certain what to affirm. 
So, likewise, whether this chapel, (the 
sacristy of which is still extant, though 
the rest is turned into a dwelling- 
house,) whether this chapel, I say, 
was founded previous to the gift of 
Prince Llewelyn, or whether it was 
erected by the abbots of Conway for 
their men, in times subsequent to the 
gift,and accounted for a private chapel 
mdependent of the other church, is 
more than I can say. Meanwhile, 
if I may conjecture, it seems to me 
probable that the whole of this town- 
ship was a parish by itself, annexed, 
perhaps, to the church of St. Ceinwen 
(as it is now); and I conjecture that 
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ficisque Romani confirmatione, hoc 
capitale preedium de Quirt in propriis 
manibus tanquam in dominico tenu- 
erunt. Hie Abbates, ex illa regula, 
viz. Clericus Clerico ne solvat decimas, 
protinus Parochum suis emunxerunt, 
decimis, nee quicquam ei pro modo 
solvebant ; quo pacto laici subinde 
emptores, quique fuerint, quibus illa 
non favebat regula, usu et consue- 
tudine freti, ac statuto Regio muniti, 
non solum in hac Villa, sed in aliis 
quam plurimus locis, eamdem per fas 
nefasque sibi preeripuerunt exemptio- 
nem, et hujusmodi pretextu Parochis 
suis omnimodam decimarum solutio- 
nem reclamare sacrilega manu ac 
dura fronte persistunt. Verumtamen 
in hoc preediolo stipulatione inita pro 
decimis, pecuniarum summam Rectori 
de Llangeinwen quotannis audio sol- 
vendam; sed ex omnibus aliis ville 
hujus terris, tum decime, tum alii 
ecclesiastici proventus (uti assolet) 
Parocho indiscriminatum eliciuntur. 
In parte superiori hujus Ville ad 
austrum spectante Romani olim, vel 
saltem Britanni adversus Romanos 
castra metati sunt ; munimentum que 
ibi adhue visum, quadrata area for- 
matum, apud quod domicilium nomine 
Rhyddgaer extructum; an a colore 
glebee qui rufulus est, vel a municipulo 
ibidem olim locato, que idiotismo 
nostro idem sonant, non adjudico, 
Attamen haud creditu difficile est, hoc 
in loco, ad ostium Mene Dominos 
Romanos mari invigilantes, quedam 
munimenta, sicut in altera, maris e re- 
gione, ripa suum Segontium, erexisse, 
siquidem et alterius in hac ora castri, 
si non reliquiz, saltem nomen, viz. 
Caer leche, i.e. Castrum lapideum, 
quod huic portui incubuit, in hune 
perduravit diem. Atqui illam turrim 
prope Rhyddgaer, ex qua preediolum 
nomen cepisse videtur, molam quon- 
dam fuisse pneumaticam, Caernar- 
von condende gratia, ad frumentum 
conterendum extructam, ab accolis 
traditur; que, non multis abhinc annis, 
Aliciee Conway, Rolandi Bulkeley de 
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it was altered when the abbots of 
Conway, who, it is plain, were clercs, 
by a grant from the King, and with 
the sanction of the Roman Pontiff, 
held this capital farm of Quirt in their 
own hands as ecclesiastical property. 
These abbots, according to the rule 
that cleres do not pay tithes to clercs, 
immediately deprived the parson of 
his tithes, neither did they pay him any 
modus whatever. For this reason, lay 
purchasers afterwards, whoever they 
were, whom this rule did not favour, 
relying upon usage and custom, and 
protected by royal statute, not only in 
this township but in a great many 
other places, have claimed the same 
exemption through right and wrong, 
and by a pretext of this sort persist, 
with a sacrilegious hand and bold face, 
in refusing to pay their clergy any 
tithes. Nevertheless, in this farm, 
according to an agreement which has 
been contracted, I hear that a sum of 
money is to be paid annually to the 
rector of Llangeinwen instead of 
tithes ; but from all the other lands of 
this township both tithes and other 
ecclesiastical revenues are drawn out 
indiscriminately for the parson. In 
the upper part of the township which 
looks to the south, formerly the Ro- 
mans, or at any rate the Britons against 
the Romans, made a camp; and a 
fortification is there still to be seen, 
formed witha equare area, near which 
the Rhyddgaer! mansion is erected, 
whether so called from the colour of 
the soil, which is reddish, or from 
a small free town once situated 
there, which have the same signifi- 
cation in our language, I do not de- 
cide. It is not, however, difficult to 
believe, that the Roman generals, who 
kept a watch upon the sea, erected 
certain fortifications in this place at the 
mouth of the Mene, as they did their 
Segontium on the other bank right 
over against the sea; since on this 
coast, if not the remains, at any rate 
the name, of another camp, viz, Caer- 
lech, i.e., the stone camp, which lies 


1 Rhudd, red. Rhydd, free. Caer, a fortress. 








Porthamel viduee, in dotariam domum 
lignata et tecto co-operata fuit. 


Hic Proprietarii nune (a.D. 1710) 
degunt vel jus exigunt; Dnus Thos. 
Williams, cui dominium jurisdictioque 
totius Ville ex regia concessione 
competit. Dnus Franciscus Bulkeley 
de Porthamel tenet Twr et Rhydd- 
gaer. Dnus Johannes Lloyd tenet 
Maes y porth. Dnus Johannes Mor- 
ris, Celleinioc. Heeredes testamenti 
Dni Wilhelmi Williams de Vaynol 
Baronetti, Caermawr et Chwarele. 
Thomas Meredyth, aliique jure here- 
ditario terras possidentes, qui Domino 
Feudi sectam ad Curiam absoevunt 
vel absolvere tenentur. Terra hec 
admodum frugifera est, merga ac 
caleario saxo uberrime aucta; nec 
arboribus incommoda, si secundet in- 
dustria, ut ex unico illo Johanno 
Lloyd, omnium preefecto quos in hac 
insula novi, laudatissimo arbustorum 
cultore ; aliisque vituperio, qui rem 
tam jucundam pariter ac facilem 
despiciunt, memorato clarius constat. 
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close upon the harbour, has con- 
tinued to this day. There is a tradi- 
tion, however, among the inhabitants 
that the tower near Rhyddgaer, from 
which the farm seems to have taken 
its name, was formerly a wind mill, 
erected to grind corn for Caernarvon 
when it wasin course of building ; and 
which not many years ago was tim- 
bered and roofed to be a dowry house 
for Alice Conway, widow of Roland 
Bulkeley, of Porthamel. 

These are the proprietors who 
now live here (a.D. 1710), or ex- 
ercise authority; Sir Thomas Wil- 
liams, to whom the lordship and 
jurisdiction of the whole township 
belongs by royal grant; Sir Francis 
Bulkeley, of Porthmael, holds Twr 
and Rhyddgaer; Sir John Lloyd 
holds Maes y Porth ; Sir John Morris, 
Celleiniog ; the heirs by will of Sir 
William Williams, of Vaynol, Baronet, 
Cae Mawr and Chwarele; Thomas 
Meredydd and others, who possessing 
lands by hereditary right, pay, or are 
bound to pay, their suit and service 
at the Lord of the Fee’s court. This 
district is very fruitful, abounding with 
marl and limestone; nor would it be 
unsuitable for trees if aided by in- 
dustry, as it is in the single case of 
John Lloyd; who is certainly, of all 
whom I know in this island, the most 
deserving of praise as a planter; and to 
mention whom, clearly conveys blame 
to-others, who despise an occupation 
as easy as it is agreeable. 


NOTES. 


In confirmation of what Mr. Rowlands says of the manor of Rhossir, it 











may be observed that this manor, together with other crown possessions in 
the Commot of Menai, and in Caernarvonshire, to the amount of £170 per 
annum, were granted by Edward II. in 1318, for the maintenance of his 
son and daughter-in-law, John and Alianor. An “ Inquisitio post mortem” 
was held in 1338, “ de reparatione Camere et Capelle apud Rhosseyre.” 
In a petition presented by the Burgesses of Newborough at Kensington in 
1630, they applied for a renewal of their charter, “et quod nomen de 
Rhosheir mutetur in Novum Burgum, et quod habere possint cartam de 
Rothelan in puncto ad punctum.” J. J. 


The manor spelled by Mr. Rowlands Rossir and Rhossir, should be written 
Rhoshir. — Epp. 
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ANTIQUITY OF WELSH HERALDRY. 


It is well known how Welsh families carry up their 
pedigrees to Adam and Eve. Is it then unreasonable to 
suppose that they may have, in like manner, borrowed all 
their heraldic theory from the same aboriginal pair? Accord- 
ing to Morgan, an enthusiastic armorist of the seventeenth 
century, the first man bore a plain red shield, heraldically 
termed “ gules,” with the arms of his wife, a white shield or 
“argent” upon it, as an “escocheon of pretence,” she being 
an heiress! The same author deduces the idea of the heater 
shield for men, and the lozenge for women, from the spade 
of Adam and the spindle of Eve !" 

But jesting apart — for we do not really intend to go the 
extravagant lengths of our countrymen — it is obvious that 
a state of feudalism, such as that which prevailed in ancient 
Britain, was calculated to suggest certain badges by which the 
different chiefs and their dependants might be distinguished 
in battle or council. For this purpose nothing was more 
likely to be adopted than colours, as being both gorgeous 
and conspicuous, which would be laid on banners, shields, 
or coats, according to the profession or fancy of the bearers. 
We may well suppose that the Cymry would take the sym- 
bols of the bardic college as the ground work of their 
heraldic tints. That is to say, the first colours chosen, and 
those by the most powerful princes of the land, would be 
white, blue, and green. To these would be added red, as the 
emblem of war or boldness; purple in token of jurisdiction; 
and black, indicative of sorrow for the loss of friends. As 
occasions required, these would be again varied by the ad- 
mission of single stripes of a different hue, the foundation 
of our ordinaries, and afterwards of figures of animals and 
other devices; all being, not merely marks of distinction, 
but emblems of some virtue personal or ancestral, or memo- 
rials of some event or transaction in which the original 
bearer was principally concerned. The whole, shield, tinc- 
ture, and charges, being at first rough and ill-defined, would 
continue to gain shape and consistency as civilization ad- 


1 See the interesting work, entitled The Curiosities of Heraldry, by Mark 
Antony Lower, Esq. 
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vanced, until they finally developed themselves into a com- 
plete system of heraldry. 

This is an inevitable conclusion drawn from the nature 
of things. Now let us turn our attention to history, and 

see what light it throws upon the subject. 

-. On the supposition that heraldry originated with the sys- 
tem of clanship, it must have existed in Britain from the 
remotest period, even since the arrival of the aboriginal 
colony; for it was Hu Gadarn, their great leader on that 
occasion, who “first collected the race of the Cymry, and 
disposed them into tribes.” (Ziad 57.) This principle was 
further developed after the settlement of the Lloegrians and 
Brython, by Prydain, who “consolidated the states under a 
general union, to be governed by a Cimbric monarch.” (7'r. 
id.) And again, Dyvnwal Moelmud, about B.c. 400, “ sys- 
temized the laws and ordinances and privileges of the country 
and nation.” (1é.) These may be considered the principal 
epochs of Welsh heraldry, viewed in its connection with 
feudalism before the Christian era. 

That the Welsh were from remote antiquity occasionally 
distinguished by some marks or badges, borne on their dress 
or arms, may be easily inferred from the epithets which we 
find sometimes attached to their names. Thus we read of 
Brutus Darian Las, or Brutus with the blue shield, who was 
king of Britain B.c. 935; and Padarn Bais Rhudd, or 
Padarn with the red coat, who was the father-in-law of 
Gwawl, daughter of Coel Godebog, in the third century 
after Christ. 

As already intimated, the Bardo-Druidic orders had their 
respective unicoloured costumes, emblematic of their several 
offices. The privileged bard wore a sky-blue robe, indicative 
of peace, of which he was professedly the advocate and 
herald. The dress of the Druid was white, as a mark of 
purity and holiness. And the ovate wore green, the symbol 
of nature, the mysteries of which he particularly studied. 
Peace, holiness, and science were thus the fundamental 
principles of a system which was as old as the nation itself}? 
and intimately connected with, if not the very basis of, its 


1“ From what was done by these three men, (viz. Gwyddod Ganhebon, 
Hu Gadarn, and Tydain Tad Awen) originated bards and bardism.”—Tr. 92. 
The two former lived when the Welsh were not regularly organized into a 
nation. 
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political condition. They would, therefore, be the vir- 
tues which the chief men of the country would deem it 
their first duty to seek after; and their symbolical colours 
would accordingly be regarded as the most honourable liveries 
that could be worn. 

That these colours were favorites with the Welsh princes 
in later times, we wili adduce two or three evidences from 
the lives of the poets, for the purpose of showing. The 
following is from Englynion y Beddau, (Stanzas of the 
Graves,) an anonymous composition of the tenth or eleventh 
century : — 


Though he once wore robes of blue, red, and white, 
And rode fine and beautiful steeds, 
Owain now lies buried iu Llanheledd. 
My». Arch. vol. i. p. 79. 


Prydydd y Moch, a.p. 1160—1220, in one of his poems 
thus speaks of Llewelyn ab Iorwerth : — 
A man resisting reproach, powerful in opposing Lloegr, 
Is Llewelyn, when he is about in the front to march, 
Clad in the robe of Royalty, 


A robe of green and white silk. 
Ib. p. 303. 


There is also on record an old Englyn or stanza, which 
seems to refer to one of the palaces of the Prince of Wales 
in the following words :— 


There is a palace at Rhosvair — there is a pond — 
Golden bells are there — there is Lord Llewelyn — 
Accompanied by tall men, 

Even a thousand myriads arrayed in green and white. 


Sir S. R. Meyrick is of opinion that the armorial bearings of 
the Welsh princes were chiefly formed of white and green; 
and that the leek was adopted as the national emblem in 
consequence of its exhibiting in itself a combination of the 
two colours.’ 

A fact, which corroborates this view still further, and, 
moreover, indicates the early attention paid to the study of 
British Heraldry as a science, is its connection with Bard- 
ism. Even classic writers furnish us with an illustration of 





1 Henry, at the battle of Bosworth, out of compliment to the Welsh, 
carried on his standard a red dragon painted on white and green silk. —See 
Pennant, vol. i. p. 30. 
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this alliance, when they describe contending armies as lay- 
ing down their arms in the presence of a bard. But it is 
much more fully recognized and explained in the Welsh 
records. Thus, in the laws of Dyvnwal Moelmud, the office 
of the chief or privileged bard is said to consist in “ preserv- 
- ing the memory of the arts and sciences, whilst he shall 
continue in his office of bard regularly instituted; and also 
in preserving every record and memorial of the country and 
tribe respecting marriages, pedigrees, arms, inheritances, and 
rights of the country and nation of the Cymry.” (T7'r. 70.) 

Again, we are told that one of “the three branches of 
scholarship” was the ability “to blazon arms, and laudable 
deeds, and wonderful events, so as to be intelligible to the 
beholders. The person who can do this is called Arwydd- 
vardd, or herald bard.” (7Z'r. 72.) 

In Triad 65, of the same code, we learn who was entitled 
to arms, namely, “every free born Cymro.” He had “the 
privilege of carrying defensive arms and armorial bearings, 
which are not allowed to any one except a free born Cymro 
of unquestionable nobility. 

The bards at this period were entitled, by virtue of their 
office, to the following immunities: — five free acres of 
land; exemption from personal attendance in war; permis- 
sion to pass unmolested from one district to another in time 
of war as well as peace; support and maintenance wherever 
they went; exemption from land tax; and a contribution 
from every plough in the district in which they were the 
authorised teachers.’ 

In later times, the Arwyddvardd, or bard in the capacity 
of a herald, was required to make a perambulation once in 
every three years to the houses of all the gentlemen in his 
district. This was called cylch clera, the bard’s circuit. 
His principal business, on those occasions, was to correct 
and arrange pedigrees, and make entries in the registers of 
what had happened during the intervals. He also entered 
in the books the armorial bearings which each family had a 
right to use; and corrected, or at least forbade those who 
assumed them improperly from continuing them. His re- 
compense, though substantially the same as formerly, was, 
however, modified according to the altered state of society.? 


1 See Laws of Dyvnwal Moelmud, passim. _?See an Essay on Welsh 
Genealogies, in Part II., of the Cymmrodorion Transactions. 
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. We do not read of shields or coats being properly charged 
with emblematical figures until the sixth century." The 
emancipation of the natives from the Roman thraldom, and 
their subsequent contest with the Anglo-Saxons, pre-eminently 
revived about that period the feudal character of the country, 
and added a strong impulse to the study of heraldry. Hence, 
for instance, we hear of Arthur, the champion of throne and 
altar, advancing against his enemies, with his white or 
“argent” shield, charged with the image of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary.? Indeed, most of the knightly heroes of romance, even 
of Germany, France, and Scandinavia, were but Cambrian 
chieftains of this era.’ 

Some of those families which claim descent from princes 
of the sixth and seventh centuries, boast moreover that they 
still bear the original ensigns of their founders. Nor is their 
glory altogether a vain one. We shall here present our 
readers with such documentary evidence in reference to the 
alledged arms of Urien Rheged, as will be sufficient to esta- 
blish this point. 

Urien Rheged was a British chief, who lived in the begin- 
ning of the sixth century. His arms are described as “argent 
a chevron between three ravens, sable,” which are still borne 
by his descendants of the House of Dynevor. In the fifteenth 
century, Lewis Glyn Cothi makes frequent allusion to these 
bearings in connection with persons of the line of Urien. 
Thus, in reference to John ab Thomas and his brother Sir 
Rhys, he says, (p. 161 :) — 

His raven will protect our rights, 
And the whole army of his brother’s ravens. 
The pure raven of Urien will guard us: 
The second is the raven of his prince, Sir Rhys. 
And of their grandfather Gruffyd ab Nicholas, “a chief of 
Urien’s line,” he observes, — 
Gruffyd will give three ravens of one hue, 
And a white lion to Owain.—(p. 133.) 
which remark, as the Editor of Lewis Glyn Cothi thinks, 
may allude to Gruffydd presenting his son with a shield 
having his own arms emblazoned upon it, and the royal lion 
for a crest. 
1 It is by no means implied here that such were not in use amongst the 


Welsh previously. 2 Geoffrey of Monmouth. Nennius. See Albert 
Schulz’s Zssay on the Influence of Welsh Tradition, &c. 
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Bleddyn Vardd, a.p. 1283, in an Elegy on Davydd, bro- 
ther to the last Llewelyn, alludes to the ravens of Urien, or 
rather of his son Owain, with whom they are most commonly 
associated : — 

A man he was, with a battered shield and a daring lance, 

in the field of battle; 
A man proud to seek the furious trampling ; 
A man, whose warriors were proud of their stately array ; 
A man of the cleaving stroke and broken spear, loving 

the fight ; 
A man, who caused the birds to fly upon the hosts [of slain] ; 
Like the ravens of Owain eager for prey. 

Myo. Arch. i. p. 365. 

In the twelfth century, the Bard Cynddelw’s thoughts un- 
consciously wander from Owain Gwynedd and his battles, to 
Owain ab Urien and his ravens, in the region of Bernicia :— 

On a corpse was beheld the flocking of birds, 
On the scent of the wound of the spear in the wing. 
On the sources of blood the ravens were calling out. 
The dead were riding on a thousand ravens : 
The horsemen of Brynaich, Owain’s flock of ravens. 
Myr. Arch. p. 204. 

It is supposed that the Mabinogion or Welsh Romances 
were in existence as early as the tenth or eleventh century, 
and in them likewise we hear of Owain and his ravens. Both 
in the Lady of the Fountain, and in the Dream of Rhonabwy, 
he is described as having an army of ravens in his service, 
as we shall have occasion presently to shew more at length. 

Passing over the intervening period, which is scanty in 
allusions to the Prince of Rheged or his son, we come now 
to the sixth century, in which those heroes flourished. 
Taliesin, in an Ode on the Battle of Argoed Llwyvaen, in 
which Owain commanded the Cambrian men, under Urien 
his father, against Ida, says, — 

Because of the battle of Argoed Llwyvaen, 
There happened many a dead carcase ; 
And the ravens were coloured with the war of men. 
Myo. Arch. v. i. p. 34. 

Llywarch Hen, likewise, in his Elegy on Urien Rheged, has 

the following expressions : — 
I bear by my side a head; the head of Urien, 


The mild leader of his army ; 
And on his white bosom the sable raven is perched. 
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I bear in my shirt a head; the head of Urien, 
That governed a court with mildness ; 
And on his white bosom the sable raven doth glut. 
orks, p. 25. 
It is true that the ravens mentioned here by Taliesin and 
Llywarch Hen, may have been real ones, preying on the dead 
bodies in the field of battle ; yet from the prominent manner 
in which they are associated with Urien and Owain,’ one is 
induced to believe that more is meant. If there be, as we 
think, a reference to their armorial bearings, then again we 
may infer that Urien, at least, used them on the front of his 
coat, his “white bosom,” and not on his shield, which was 
or :— 
A second time I saw, after that conflict, 
A golden shield on the shoulder of Urien. 
Ll. Hen. p. 37. 


As already intimated, there was a tradition prevalent in 
the middle ages, to the effect that Owain ab Urien had an 
army of ravens in his service. In the Lady of the Fountain, 
they are represented as being three hundred in number, 
having been left him by his paternal grandsire Cynvarch ; 
“and wherever Owain went with these, he was victorious.” 
In the Dream of Rhonabwy, we have an account of a battle 
which took place between them and the men of Arthur, and 
of the victory of the former consequent upon the raising of 
a banner by Gwres, the son of Rheged. Lewis Glyn Cothi 
describes the shaft of that standard as being variegated or 
parti-coloured :— 

Owain son of Urien overthrew 
The three towers of Cattraeth of old, 


Arthur dreaded, as the flames, 
Owain, his ravens, and his parti-coloured staff.—p. 140. 


And he moreover mentions the banner of a descendant of 
the Chief, as being of the same appearance,— 

The raven of Gruffyd was a strong raven, 

The ravens of Urien on a fallow headland ; 


The raven on the variegated banner 
Will compel the height of Havren to submit to law.—p. 72. 


The imaginative and superstitious, may if they choose, 


1In Llywarch Hen’s Elegy on Cynddylan, the eagle seems to have been 
the bird most frequently mentioned. It would be worth while to inquire 
whether the eagle has a place in the heraldic ensigns of his descendants. 
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accept the literal sense of the Mabinogion, and maintain that 
the armorial bearings of Owain’s descendants were comme- 
morative of his military ravens. We would rather reverse 
the hypothesis, and attribute the origin of the marvellous 
_ tale to the ensigns of the Northern Chief and his depend- 
ants, as being a view much more accordant with reason. 
Our interpretation is simply this: — Owain had under him 
three hundred soldiers, bearing his own badge, viz., the ra- 
ven, which badge, or clan, or both, he had inherited from 
his grandfather Cynvarch, the founder of his tribe. It is 
easy to conceive how these men would be familiarly called 
by the name of their common cognizance, just. as we desig- 
nate soldiers now a days by the numbers of their respective 
regiments. And no one can doubt but that the next and 
last stage of transformation would be the natural effect of 
the spirit of romance, which began to manifest itself about 
two or three centuries later. 

We must not, however, assume that all armorial bearings, 
usually referred to this early period, are in reality so ancient. 
We allude especially to the Dragon, the supposed cognizance 
of Wales, which we think cannot be traced higher than the 
Norman Conquest. It appears to us that its adoption arose 
in consequence of a misunderstanding, on the part of the 
Normans, of the term “ Dragon,” or “Pendragon,” which the 
Welsh applied to their general in battle. Being so similar 
to the Latin Draco, or French Dragon, which signified a 
monstrous serpent, that chivalrous people would easily regard 
this as the ensign or symbol of the Cambrian Pendragon.* 
Indeed, the Welsh themselves were predisposed to its recep- 
tion by their own Bards, who were frequently induced, by 
the rule of consonancy or alliteration, to couple the two 
words in the same verse. For instance: — 

Llew dragon, dreigiau. 
ig _ g 


(The lion commander, the ruler of dragons.) 
Cynddelw. 


On the same principle we can account for “St. George and 


the Dragon” as being a mere emblem of the conquest of 
Wales by the English. 


1 The Romans seem to have borrowed this term from the Britons, for we 
find that about a.p. 300, they had an officer named “ Draconarius;” and 
it is said that his standard did bear the i image of a dragon. —Ammian. Mar- 
cellin. xx. 4 cf. 
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It is presumed that the Arwyddveirdd continued to form 
and classify tribes throughout the country, and that their 
work was sanctioned at the provincial Eisteddvods, and 
assented to and confirmed by the reigning princes. 

In the latter part of the eleventh century, Gruffydd ab 
Cynan, Prince of Gwynedd; Rhys ap Tewdwr, Prince of 
South Wales; and Bleddyn ab Cynvyn, Prince of Powys, 
made diligent search after the arms, ensigns, and pedigrees 
of the ancestors of the kings and nobles of Britain. What 
was then discovered in any papers or records, was afterwards, 
by the Bards, digested and put into books. And they or- 
dained five royal tribes (there being only three before), from 
whom their posterity to this day can trace their descent; and 
also, fifteen special tribes, of whom the gentry, especially of 
North Wales, are for the most part descended. Mention is 
made in our books also of the Tribe of the Marches, and 
likewise of several tribes which go by the Welsh names of 
Gwehelythau and Penteuluoedd.* 

Joun Wittiams (As I[THEL). 


Nerquis. 
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PERIOD OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


WE are enabled, by the kindness of Sir Richard Williams 
Bulkeley, to present our readers with the following interest- 
ing documents, taken from the collection of MSS. preserved 
at Baron Hill. The letters will be found to have been ad- 
dressed by active leaders on either side to various corres- 
pordents; but principally to the representative of the 
Bulkeley family then living. 

At the head we place a remarkable document from the 
pen of Lord Falklande, not less interesting from the nervous 
and polished language in which it is couched, than from the 
noble sentiments which it conveys, and upon which the 
Royalist party acted throughout that struggle. The con- 
cluding document, emanating from the leading persons of 
three shires of North Wales, and (perhaps) the corporation 
of Denbigh, is highly curious as illustrative of the position 

1 British Antiquities Revived, p. 76. 
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in which the middle classes of society found themselves 
during the civil war. 


His Mats Answere to the Petitén of the County of 
Anglesey : Att the Courte att Yorke the 4* of August 
1642. 

His Matie hath comaunded mee to returne this 
Answere to this Peticon. 

That his Matic is much pleased w*" the dutye and affection 
exprest by the Peticoners and w*" soe evident a 
Testimonye that the Grievaunces Hee hath redrest, 
the Lawes hee hathe past, and the declaracons hee 
hath made have produced the effects for w* they 
weare intended, the Satisfaction Gratitude and Confidence 
of his good Subjects, w°te hee doubts not but the whole 
Course of his Government will dailye encrease. 

That his Matic is not lesse pleased to see them soe sensible 
of what hath and will best preserve theire Happiness 
& security: and that therefore they desire onlye to bee 
governed by that Rule w% hee is resolved only to govne 
by, the knowne and establishe Lawes of the Land. 
Assuringe them that accordinge to his Oathe hee will always 
protect them from the invasion of any other assumed 
Arbitrary Power whatsoev) as longe as hee shal be able 
to protect himselfe ; being resolved of nothinge more 
then to stand & fall together with the Lawe. And that 
hee will not expect they should bee any longer ready to 
express their duties to him by the hazzard of themselves 
& fortunes for the Preservation of his Person, honour, 
estate and lawful Prerogative against all Powers 
& Persons whatsoev) then his Matic shall and bee 
mutually redye to discharge his dutie towarde them 
by the hazard of himselfe & fortune for the PreservaCén 
& deffence of the Religion and Lawes established, of the 
Just Priviledges & ffreed6 of Parliamt & the libertye 
& Propertye of his Subjects against whomsoev} that shall 
édevor either to destroy or oppose them. 

Falke Lande. 





Ffor Thomas Buckley Esquire these 
at Beaumoris. 

St 

I am informed that there will be need of one of ability 
to be employed as Gunner to the fort of Beaumorris, And 
vnderstanding that this bearer Robertt Hazard is a man 
Skilld in that Calling I have thought fitt to recomend him 
vnto yo to Conferre vppon him the said employment or 
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to be a furtherance to him therein or any other thing 
that is reasonable Which he shall require from yo 
By which yo¥ shall obleege mee to remaine 
t assured loving 
frend to serve y¥ 
Ormonde. 






Dublin 28° 
Octo :1643. 


Mr. Thomas Buckley. 






The seal is a crest on a wreath, a demi-eagle displayed, regardant 
dexter, issuing out of a plume of five ostrich feathers, above a mar- 
quess’s coronet, 






























To my very louing 
freind Capt 
Bartlett these. 





Captaine Bartlett 
Capt Baldwin Wake being return’d to Bristoll 
with his shipp, and you being onely left with yo" two 
shipps, to attend the Irish Service, his Matic hath been 
pleas’d to take spall care, that yo™ shipps may bee well 
victuall’d and prouided for it. And to that end there is heere 
with sent a Lré to y® Lo. Buckley, vpon sight 
whereof his Lo? will take a course to enti you with 
two hundred pounds worth of prouisions, which he had 
formerly been directed to su A Capt. Wake withall. 
His LopP is to be repay’d with two Hundred pounds, w% 
Mr’ Salisbury of Backagrig will forthwith returne to 
Beaumaris. 
You are to attend and obey My Lo. Marquesse of Orm4s 
Comands, and to give as frequent notice as you can to 
one of y® Secferies of state, where you are fré tyme to tyme, 
and what you are doing. Soe with my hearty 
respects I rest 
Yor very louing freind to serve 
you, 
George Digbye.! 
Oxén the 9th of 
March 1643. 


Seal—The Digby arms. 








1 First Earl of Bristol's eldest son. 
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To the Right Hono! the 
Lord Viscount Buckley 
at Beaumares these 


My Lord 


Captayne Bartletts ship being now furnished 
out I have vndertaken that his sea men (to fifty 
— by them received from mee here) shall 

ave fifty pounds more payd by yt LoP 
whereof I desire y* LoP not to fayle (the 
men being apt to mutiny): they are good 
sea men and this ship will I hope help to 
secure y Coast, having accomodations, w 
I hope the Country will take into consideration 
if they stay in those parts it being for their 
safety and benefitt of Commerce and trade 
My Lord Iam 
Y* Lops most humble serv‘ 
Orl. Bridgeman. 
Chester Jan: 13 1643. 





To the R. worshipfull 
my noble Cozen, Mt 
Thomas Bulkley Esq. 
at Barnhill 

these 


My verye lovinge Cozen 


You have receiv’d a letter from me, by the 
Solicitor, w*' followeth your buysines, about a 
coplaint made by Mt Sherif above ag*t you etc. 
I have sithence by my Cozen you' Sonne hibly 
advised you, to psent the lord Capel (in much 
want in that kinde) with a ferkyn of powder 
& a Barrel of Bullets, and to doe it soe, 
that these thinges may be here delivered, to 
be sent away some times to morrowe. And 
you shall trust me, soe to improve the pSent, 
that you shall nev) repent you thereof. 

I doe the like my selfe. And will nev) advise 
you to anythinge, but what I céceive, wilbe 
for your Advatage, rather then losse, as 
beinge Noble Cozen 
your verye lovinge 
freynd & Servaunt 






Maye 1643. 


Conway. 16¢ of Jo. Eborae.' 








then on the other, during the Civil war. 
ARCHZOL. CAMB. VOL. I.] 





1 John Williams, archbishop of York; who served first on one side and 
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To the right wor : 
his noble Cozen Mr 
Thomas Bulkley Esq‘ 
at Barn-hill near 
Bewmarish these 


My verye noble Cozen 

I received this Morninge a letter fro M* Bridgeman 
that he stads in great need and necessitye of 
moneys, and doth expect that other 2501. by the 
end of the next or beginninge of the weeke 
ensuinge at the furthest. Befo™ w' time neverthe 
lesse, he doth resolve to send your buysines 
dispatched. 

The newes are not great. That Brerton & Middleton 
are still at Namptwich. And have not moved. 
That the Welsh forces are gon to Wrexam from Chester to meet 
the Shropshyre there. That Capel is commanded 
by the kinge, vpon his Allegiance, to feight 

- them, if they offer to move Southward, towards 

Glocester, where all the Rebels are drawinge 
to saue that Towne. 

That Essex mouinge that way, is wayted on by 
Wilmot wt 3000 horse, who routed his excellécye 
& beat him out of his Quarters. 

That Tattershall your kinsman’s the E. of Lincoln’s 
Castle, is taken by the Marq. of Newcastle 
& the plier of all that Cottrye in it. That the 
saide Marq. hath taken Beverley by assault, 
followed Fayrfax to Hull Gates, wt an Armye of 
20000 men, vnder Kinge the Scotchman ; the 
same towne, beinge beseiged by sea w*> 50 
Shipps. 


You have received letters fr My lord Capel lately: & I desire you 
to appoint a speedye meetinge, & to acquaint me therew‘ that I may 
be i. For if somwhat be not donne iu that Coutye, for the fur- 
therance of his Mtyes Servis, I see great danger, hanginge over it. 
As esteemed an unkynde & suspected Countye. I leave you Noble 
Cozen in Gods ptection, and am 

Your verye lovinge freynd and cozen 


Jo. Eborac. 
this 7 of Sept. 1643. 


The seals to the two last letters are the same, viz. a signet or ring 
seal, bearing on a small shield a chevron between three Englishmen’s 
heads two and one. 
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For the Lord Bullkley 
This Present. 


My Lord 





I rec? yor of the bearer: & am sorrie for the carriage 
of the souldiers that are goinge for Ireland: the 
winde serveth at this time verie faire to send 
them awaie, but surelie Colonell Coote is to be blamed 
that he is not with them himself both to keepe 
them in order and hasten them awaie: I did 
expect to have rec a petition from the 
Island to the howse of Comons to prevent 
the Cominge of anie more forces that waie 
wherein I should make all the frends I 
am able: as for my cominge at this time 
my business at Holt deteineth me, but as 
soon as it is ouer I will not faile to 
waite upon you and remaine 

yor humble Seruant 
Hallston 2 Tho. Mytton. 
of Dec. 1646. 


I hope there is no feare 

of anie enemie yet: but 

it is not fitte that anie forces 

should be suffered to land at Holihead 
till they have made some of the deputie 
lieutenants acquainted. 





To the Right hondble the Lord 

Bulkley This 
Present 
Right hondble 

I have rec! satisfaction from Cap. Symkis concerninge 
the abuse that was done by one man which might 
have caused much harme, and am verie glad all things 
are so well. Yot Lo'?s good affection I shall not 
faile to represent unto the armie God willinge when 
I goe thither which I beleeve will be before I 
shall have the happinesse to wait upon you 
I wish you would prescribe me some course where 
in I maie runne the waie to approve my self 

yo" Lorps 
faithfull seruant 
Tho. Mytton. 
Oswallds Tree 21 
of 8ber 1647. 


The seals of the two last letters are the same, viz. a double-headed 
spread-eagle. 
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To the right Honb!e my 
lord Bulkley theese 
My lord 
I am very sensible, how much it import vs 
to see the Garrison, & the Generalls troope payd: yor 
lores care therein is highly to be comended: I could 
wish those abler gentlem who refuse to contribute or 
ioyne with us att all for the common good of of countie, 
may be ordred som to advaunce, others of them to defray} 
the contribucéns: my Cosen Holland will acquaint 
you with a new businesse like to fall upon vs, & must 
timously be looke into, & will cost moneys to prevent it ; 
we shalbe held wise men, to take all the burthen vpon 
o'selves, & suffer such as this noat mentions to slight 
either of desires or comaunds, & paye nothing: This gone 
I hope will give yor lore the cause of my absense from __ 
this meetinge, and my occations, but wher ever I am, or 
shalbe, in spight of malitious inventions, I am and wilbe 
as I alwayes have beene, by god’s leaue, truly faythfull 
& observ* of yor lope & yo" familie, & 
Yor humble servt 
Ult. August O. Wood. 
1646. 








Denbigh 5° Junii 1654. 





5 


In Answere to yor Ilpp’s exposicéns of the 4*b day of this instant June 
we whose names are hereunto subscribed of the counties of Anglesey 
Carnarvon and Merioneth, haveinge taken into our serious consideracén 
as well the unhappy condicén of o* neighbors inhabitinge in the 

counties of flynt and Denbighe, as alsoe oT owne poverty by want of 
trade and of the sale of o catle yett out of the abundance of o° affec- 
con to his mats cause and yo™ Ilpp’s pson notwithstandinge o* great 
charge end o° severall Garrisons withinge o* counties as much as in 
us lyeth; assente that for the moneth of this instant June and July 
next these 3 counties shall pay the sume of five hundred pounds p 
moneth ¥z 500! upon the tenth of July, 500 upon the tenth of Au- 
gust, and for the moneth of August the sume of 600! upon the tenth 
of September followinge according to former divisions with consider- 
acon of the present condicén of the counties of Denbigh and filynt 
beinge wasted and most impoverished by the enemies late incursions 
& spoile thereof, wch we looke shall not be any longer continued nor 
drawne in after tymes into example. 


_And for the better enablynge us to pforme the same we desire that 


1 This word is supplied by conjecture, the original contraction bein 
hitherto undecyphered. 
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yor Ilpp will assente that wee bee freed from the free quarterings of 
all soldiers whatever, and to have a free trade by lande: and that yor 
Ilpp will endeavoure to peure the same att Whyttchurch from the 
enimie by a drume with license for all such as trade with them to 
peure their passes if they can and to return without pjudice. And 
that all future requiries except for the mayntenance of our owne gar- 
risons doe cease either in money or men or of armes, except St John 
Mennes his allowance, more pticularly that the ppocsicén of Prince 
Maurice his highnes of 500 men armed with o* agreement thereupon, 
and alsoe the pposicén of yo' llpp for men money and pvison be layed 
aside and not renewed, and that yo" llpp doe assigne us all delin- 
quents estates if any such be or happen within the severall counties, 
and vigorously assist us to get satisfacc6n for the spoiles and losse we 
have received about Michis last by the takinge of o' catle and other 
goods by his mats forces or comaunders thereof. And the better to 
enable o* owne defence being subject to invasions by sea and lande 
yo' itpp will be pleased by severall orders under yo" hande, that ot 
armes, issued for the defence of the respective Counties of Denbigh 
and flynt, and there or elsewhere left seized or taken, may either be 
sente speedily to the governor of Denbigh to the pticnlar owners use 
or delivered to the owners. And that such as fayle may be pceeded 
agt, and that yo' pp will be pleased, for the pvencén of takinge 
away of of cattle or other goods by his mats forces, to sende yo" orders 
into all Garrisons & Quarters within yor loyps comission, and alsoe to 
write yor lfes to the severall Governors of Leichfield and Dudley 
Castle signifyinge That in case they detayne any of o* catle or other 
goods yo" Hpp must give us an allowance thereof: That thereby they 
may looke upon us with a better regard, And that yor Hpp will be 
pleased to pcure his mats tres or the Prince to those severall Garri- 
sons in that behalfe. 


It is agreed that out of the above agreed contribucén that all souldiers 
passinge thorow any of the f¥ counties theire quarters bee discharged. 


William Owen, vice com’. John Owen John Byron 
mernt, John Bodwell Robert Jones 

Wm. Wynne Wm. Griffith Row. Bulkeley 
Edmond Meyricke H. Owen William Owen 
Howell Vaughan O. Wood Ow. Holland 
Hiuffrey Hughes John Wynne Richard Bodythen 
Griff. Lloyd Hen. Owen 

Thomas Wynne 

Willm. Bold 


Will. Griffiths 
Hen. Williams 
Maurice Wynne 
Ow. Griffith 
Hugh Wynne 
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BASINGWERK ABBEY. 


[ADDITIONAL PARTICULARS. ] 





Tue following information concerning the family of one of the 
benefactors to Basingwerk Abbey, will be found interesting 
by those. who are fond of tracing the domestic history of 
Flintshire; and also by those whose enquiries may have led 
them to study the modes and times of the changes of pro- 
perty, which more hres mark the annals of such a 
country as Wales. Details of this kind form part and parcel 
of county history; and many of the shires into which Wales 
is divided, are still wanting in accounts of that description. 
We shall be glad to see similar attempts made towards 
extending our knowledge of the territorial history of other 
parts of the Principality; more especially if taken in hand 
by antiquaries, as able to do justice to the subject as the 
gentleman, to whose friendship we are indebted for this 
paper.—[Epp. Arch. Camb.] 





Notice oF THE Famity oF Ropert BANASTRE, ONE OF THE 
BENEFACTORS OF BAaSINGWERK ABBEY. 


The name of Banastre is latinized Balneator by Camden, 
(v. Remains, p. 157, Edit. 1674.) It was, probably, a title 
of office, (which may have been connected with the ceremo- 
nies of Knighthood,) and if so might be borne—like the 
names of Spencer, Marshall, Butler, and others—by parties 
having no common tie of kindred.' Camden’s interpretation 
is supported, by our sometimes finding the water bouget 
borne in arms, attributed to the name of Banastre. 

The name occurs in the roll of Battle Abbey as that of 
one of the companions of the Conqueror, whom we are en- 
abled to identify with Robert Banastre, a Norman adven- 
turer, who had been rewarded for his services by the grant 
of the Lordship of Prestatyn, with the appurtenances in 
Englefield, besides many other lands, as is recited by his 


1In Testa de Nevil we have evidence that about the time of Henry III. 
parties named Banastre were holding lands in Lancashire, Shropshire, 
and Berkshire. In the Hundred Rolls of King Edward the First's reign 
the name occurs in Cambridgeshire, and in the Inquisitio post Mortem, 
temp .Richard II., ni Somersetshire. 


(798 AS: 
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descendant in a petition on the rolls of Parliament. (A° 6 
Edw. I. No. 5.) 

A pedigree of the family is therein set forth, which is 
confirmed by other public records. The chronology is not 
_ always accurate, events being placed in the time of Richard I. 
which took place in the previous reign; but otherwise the 
circumstances of the times are correctly given and curiously 
illustrated. 

This petition is quoted by Mr. Baines in his History of 
Lancashire, vol. 3, p. 640, but he appears to have confounded 
“ Prestat’n,” in Wales, with Preston, in Amounderness, which 
has likewise been done by another writer. 

The late Mr. Beltz also, in his Memorials of the Order 
of the Garter, has fallen into a mistake respecting this 
locality, supposing Englefield to be a place of like designa- 
tion in Berkshire. We may, therefore, be excused for offering 
a few preliminary notices with a view of correcting these 
errors and of bringing together, from various sources, some 
scattered notices illustrative of the history of this locality. 

Prestatyn is a township, containing a village built around 
an old hall, and lying in the parish of Melliden. It gives its 
name to one of the hundreds of Flintshire. This place is 
situated at the extremity of a range of hills which bound to 
the north-east the vale watered by the Clwyd, and round 
the foot of which runs the coast road from Holywell to 
Rhuddlan ; it was therefore no doubt a post of great impor- 
tance to the defence of this pass at such a period of incessant 
contest as that which extended from the Conquest down to 
the reign of the first Edward. 

In a survey made by Llewelyn ap Gruffydd, under the 
division of Perveddwlad (middle country), is the Cantred of 
Tegeingyl, with its Comots of Cynsylt (Coleshill), Prestatyn, 
and Rhuddlan. This tract had been the scene of many fierce 
encounters between the Welsh and the Mercian Saxons, the 
latter people designating it Englefield? Among the relics 
of those struggles two very remarkable works may be 
traced : one of these is named Watt’s Dyke, and extends from 
Oswestry northward to a point below Basingwerk Abbey, on 


1 It was not until the division of Wales into counties by Edward I. that 
the name of Flintshire came into use as a territorial designation. 

? The district in question was granted under this name by Edward III. 
to the Black Prince, in the seventh year of his reign. 
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the estuary of the Dee, close to Holywell. It is attended, at 
unequal intervals of from five hundred yards to three miles, 
by another rampart named Offa’s Dyke, which, commencing 
on the southern frontier of Wales, is finally lost in this neigh- 
bourhood.? Both these defences appear to have been fur- 
nished with occasional watch-towers, and tradition avers the 
intervening space to have been neutral ground. 

In Domesday survey Prestatyn is recorded under Atiscros 
hundred, in Cestrescrire, as follows : — 

In Prestetone & Ruestock est terra unius Caruce; & ibi est in 
Dominio cum duobus bovariis ; & duobus villanis & quatuor bordariis ; 
ibi est Ecclesia: valet xx solidos. 


It appears to have been a Berewick, attached to Robert de 
Roelent’s share of Rhuddlan, which was “Caput hujus 
terree ” — Robert holding a mediety of that manor, and the 
appurtenances of Hugh Earl of Chester, who held of the 
king, and had the other half in demesne himself. 

Domesday Book further recites that all these Berewicks of 
Englefield lay in Roelent (Rhuddlan) in King Edward’s time, 
and then were waste, and that they were waste when Earl 
Hugh received them; they, consequently, appear not to have 
been taxed. The castle of Rhuddlan is stated to have been 
then newly built. 

Pennant supposes the Norman appellation of Atiscros, as 
applied to this district, to have been derived from a certain 
space round an ancient cross near Flint, known by the name 
of Croes-Ati. 

Rhuddlan gave the title or surname to Robert, a nephew 
of Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, who was invested by him 
with this fief when he had wrested it from its native rulers, ? 
and, in all probability, Robert Banastre was one of the cap- 
tains in this successful enterprise. 

This Robert Banastre, first grantee of Prestatyn, lived a 
long time, says his descendant the petitioner, and had a son, 
Robert Banastre, who is represented to have survived until 
the beginning of Richard the First’s reign. This causes Mr. 
Beltz very naturally to suspect the omission of a generation 


1 The Welsh chronicles assign the construction of this work to Offa, king 
of Mercia, in the eighth century. The date of the construction of Watt's 
Dyke is uncertain, as is the derivation of the name. 

2In 1096, 10th William II., Hugh, earl of Chester, with Hugh, earl of 
Shrewsbury, penetrated into Anglesey, and the latter fell there. 
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in the pedigree. . The occurrences, however, in which he 
was an actor, are so circumstantially described as to leave 
no doubt of their having taken place in the early part of the 
reign of Henry II.; and it is by no means improbable, there- 
fore, that the number of descents may be correctly given in 
the pedigree. Supposing this to be the case, the benefactor 
of Basingwerk Abbey must have been either the first or the 
second Robert Banastre. The second is the one to whom 
the petition assigns the building of Prestatyn Castle, of which 
part was still standing in the time of Edward I. The foun- 
dations of this little fortress may still be detected ; Pennant 
describes them in the following terms: — “A little below 
Prestatyn mill, in a meadow, is the site of its castle; nothing 
more than an elevated space, with the foundations consisting 
of stone and mortar, and a foss at some distance from it, still 
remain.” (Zour to Snowdon, p. 5.) 

Henry II. had not been three years on the throne when he 
was obliged to take arms against the Welsh. His first expe- 
dition was into North Wales, in 1157, in which year he 
restored Basingwerk Castle, which had been destroyed in the 
time of King Stephen; the second was directed against 
South Wales; and the third against Powis. 

In 1165, that formidable combination was formed between 
Rhys, prince of South Wales, Owain ap Gruffydh, surnamed 
Gwynedd, prince of North Wales, Owain Cyveiloc, and the 
Sons of Madoc ap Meredith, princes of Powis, when Owain 
Gwynedd took and levelled Basingwerk Castle. 

In 1167, Owain Gwynedd, with Cadwaladr, his brother, 
and Rees, or Rhys, prince of South Wales, laid siege to the 
castle of Rhuddlan, which King Henry had lately fortified, 
and, after a siege of two months, rased it to the ground. 
They then took the castle of Prestatyn, which they also dis- 
mantled; and finally brought all Tegengel under Owain’s 
subjection. 

In 1169, Owen Gwynedd died; and in 1188, we find his 
son David entertaining Archbishop Baldwin, in Rhuddlan 
castle. David died in 1194, 5th Ric. I., and was succeeded 
by Llewelyn ap Jorwerth ap Owen, called the Elder. In his 
time, the Earl of Chester appears to have rebuilt Diganwy 
castle, and in 1212, King John penetrated by the coast road 
to Rhuddlan, and proceeded as far as Diganwy; but in 1214, 
Rhuddlan was retaken by Llewelyn. In 1245, Henry the 
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Third reached Diganwy ; but this castle was again destroyed 
by the Welsh in his reign; and it was not until 1277, 5th 
Edw. I., that a final cession of the cantref of Tegengel took 
place, when the younger Llewelyn sued for peace. Rhuddlan 
was now once more fortified, and though besieged in 1281, 
in the last rebellion of Llewelyn and his brother David, it 
did not then fall into the hands of the Welsh. 

With the correction of dates furnished by this Chronology, 
we now proceed to translate from the old French, in which 
it is written, the petition, in which the restoration of his 
lands in Wales is claimed by the descendant and namesake 
of Robert Banastre. 

The petitioner therein stated, that in the time of his ances- 
tor the second Robert Banastre, “Oweyn ab Gweynor” was 
Lord of Wales, and carried war through the land, King 
Richard being beyond seas; and took the king’s castle of 
“Rothelan,” and drove from the land all the king’s people. 
And “Robert le fiz Robert Banastre” lost all his land in 
Wales at this time, and led all his people “tut sa gent” from 
“Pr’statun” within the Dyke (Deke) into the county of Lan- 
caster, where still they are called “les Westroys.” * 

He adds, that there was war in all the time of Thurstan 
son of Robert, in the time of “Llewelyn le viel,” and that 
since he himself has been lord of land the country has been 
in war, peace only now having been established. The pedi- 
gree is recited, and he prays our Lord the King for an inquest 
that may be held by English, who better would know the 
truth of his rights to the manor of Prestatun with the appur- 
tenances at Englefield, since our Lord the King has already 
twice commanded that an inquest should be taken of his 
rights to the above-named manors, by English and Welsh 
jointly, saying that it would be against their franchises if all 
were not of the country who were on the inquest. By 
which the petitioner is delayed to his great damage, and for 
which he prays of our Lord the King remedy, if so it please 
him. 

“Responsio. Declaret jus suum et seisinam suam vel 
antecessor’ suorum.” 

A precept was thereupon issued to Gunceline de Badeles- 
mere, justiciary of Chester, 24 Octo., 7 Edw. I., (1279), to 


1The western folk, as Surroy is a convertible term for southern, and 
Norroy for northern. 
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hold an inquisition on the claim of Robert Banastre to the 
manor of “ Prestaton,” with appurtenances, within our four 
cantreds in Wales, which manor then appeared to be in the 
tenure of Robert Crevequer, to ascertain on the spot, by the 
oath of good and lawful men, how it had come into the 
King’s hands and those of his ancestors, and if the said Robt. 
- Banastre have a right thereto, how it had become alienated 
from him or his ancestors. 

The inquisition was accordingly held at “ Prestanton,” on 
Wednesday, “in festo Ste. Lucie Virginis,” 8th Edw. L, 
(13th Dec. 1279,) before Gunceline de Badelesmere, then 
justice of Chester, Kenewrick ab Gronoci, then bailiff of 
Rothelan, Gronoi ab Heylyn, then Bailiff of Rhdés, and 
Griffin, Archdeacon of St. Asaph, and a jury of twenty-four, 
who by their names all appear to have been Welsh. They 
find, that as to the King’s right, K. Richard, whom they call 
his “p’avus,” possessed the manor aforesaid with the four 
- cantreds, by right of conquest; and that K. Henry, to whom 
this manor descended, gave it to King Edward, at the same 
time that he granted to him the four cantreds, together with 
the Earldom of Chester. Of the right of Robert, if he have 
any therein, they say that King Richard gave the manor to 
Robert Banastre, forefather to the petitioner, and whose heir 
he is, who held it peaceably three years and a half, and built 
there a tower,’ (oppidum) of which a part yet stands; and 
as to the alienation of the said manor from Robert, they say 
that “Owanus Gewenet,” then Prince of Wales, with his 
army violently ejected the said Robert the ancestor, and 
overthrew his castle. 

It does not appear why Robert Banastre did not obtain 
restitution of his estate, but it is evident Robert de Creve- 
quer kept possession. In 1281, one of the griefs of the men 
of Rhés was, that he vexed Grono ap Heilyn, so that he 
could not go to Ruthlan or Chester without a great guard of 
his kinsfolk. Pennant labours under the idea that Crevequer 
derived his claim by descent from the Banastres; but we 
can find no authority for this. On the other hand, we know 

1 Pennant, who evidently quotes this inquest at second hand from the 
Sebright MSS., translates oppidum as “the town.” The petition, of which 
the verdict is an echo, uses the word “Tur.” He does not appear to 
have detected the anachronism which makes Owen Gwynedd a contem- 


porary of Richard, who did not come to the throne until about twenty years 
after Owen's decease. 
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that he was of a Norman family originally settled in Kent ; 
and in the inquisition at his death, 10 Edw. IL., it is stated, 
that he had obtained the grant of “ Prestalton” in exchange 
for other lands. 

At a later period, Sir Henry Conway married Angharad, 
heiress to Sir Hugh Crevecceur, of Prestatyn, which continued 
in the possession of his family till the death of Sir John 
Conway, ot Bod Rhyddan, Bart., in 1721, the last of the 
male line, when the estates were divided.! One of the co- 
heiresses of Conway married Sir Thomas Longueville, Bart.; 
and the estate of Prestatyn is now vested in his descendant, 
Thomas Longueville Jones, Esq., (who has taken the sur- 
name of Longueville.) 

We are led to infer that the Banastres had possessions in 
Lancashire before the date of their expulsion from Wales, in 
consequence of finding that Robert Banastre held the lord- 
ship of Walton in le Dale,? with its appurtenances, Mellor, 
Eccleshill, Little Harwood, Over Darwen, and Lower Darwen, 
as one knight’s fee, by charter of Henry de Laci, lord of 
Blackburn hundred; but we have found no record of their 
original grant of Newton in Makerfeld, which gave to this 
family and to their descendants the feudal title of baron. 

The fee of Makerfeld appears in Domesday Book as 
Neweton hundred, and is mentioned still as a separate wapen- 
take in the the time of Edward I., though it finally merged, 
as did the neighbouring hundred of Warrington, in that of 
West Derby. 

“ Neweton” is stated in the survey to contain five hides of 
land, whereof one was in demesne. The church of the manor 
(viz., Wigan) was endowed with one carucate, and the church 
of St. Oswald (viz., Winwick) had two carucates of land.’ 
The rest of the territory had been held by fifteen Drenchs 
for as many manors, being berewicks of the fee; and there 


1 Pennant quoting the Salusbury pédigree. ?The manor of Walton le 
dale still possesses the peculiar privilege of having its own coroner. 

8 The respective rectors of these large parishes are lords of the manor in 
the townships where their churches are situate. The parish of Wigan con- 
tains thirteen townships or chapelries, of which only four are without the 
fee of Makerfeld. Winwick containsas many, (some of them associated for 
municipal purposes,) and all but one are parcel of this barony. More than 
one of the townships in Warrington parish are also included within the same 
jurisdiction. Wigan was amongst the first boroughs sending representatives 
to Parliament. Newton returned two members from the first of Elizabeth 
until the passing of the reform Bill, when it was disfranchised. 
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were then six Drenchs,’ twelve villans, and four bordars, 
holding amongst them nine carucates. 

This Hundred formed part of the great possessions which 
had been granted by the Conqueror to Roger of Poictou, 
and which he finally forfeited in the reign of Henry I. The 
whole district lying between the Ribble and the Mersey was, 
at the time of the survey, classed under the head of 
“Cestreschire”; and, not long after the forfeiture of Roger, 
we find that, with the exception of Blackburn hundred, it 
had fallen into the hands of the Earls of Chester.” 

Within this territory Robert Banastre, after his expulsion 
from Wales, held not only the Barony of Newton in Maker- 
feld, but also Shevington, Charnoc, and Welsh Whittle. * 
The host of Banastres soon after this time scattered over 
Lancashire, were doubtless a portion of the clan (“tut sa 
gent” of the petition,) which he brought with him on that 
occasion; but we have no evidence to affiliate any of them 


1 These drenchs, like the thanes in West Derby hundred, had been 
tenants in chief to the Saxon king, who held in his own hand all South 
Lancashire. Their tenure, however, appears to have been by services of the 
baser sort, similar to those of villans, as were also those of the thanes in 
West Derby. 

* The antiquary Kuerden, anxious to claim for the county of Lancaster 
the rights of a palatinate from the earliest Norman period, accounts for Lan- 
cashire not appearing as a territorial division in Domesday Book by the cir- 
cumstance of Earl Roger being under attainder at the date of the survey. 
The Commissioners were, therefore, he says, obliged to follow the bounds 
of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction for want of a temporal authority, and the 
dioceses of York and Lichfield (otherwise Chester) were divided by the 
Ribble. Without entering into this controversy, or the one as to whether 
the Ribble or the Mersey formed the division between Northumbria and 
Mercia, we may find a probable cause of the classification alluded to in the 
circumstance, that immediately prior to the conquest the lands between the 
Ribble and the Mersey were in the King’s own hands, while those north of 
the Ribble were held by Earl Tosti. The Commissioners, therefore, were 
doubtless guided by the boundary of the ancient jurisdiction. 

We have reason to believe that the county, as we now know it, was first 
constituted into an earldom when Henry III. endowed his son Edmund with 
the forfeited estates of the Earl of Ferrers ae had inherited the lands 
between the Ribble and Mersey from the Earls of Chester, in whose tenure 
they had been from the time of K. Stephen), as well as with the honour of 
Lancaster north of Ribble, which after Roger of Poictou’s final attainder had 
been held successively by Stephen and his son William of Blois, and had 
afterwards been given by Richard I. to his brother John. 

8 The township of Welsh Whittle may not improbably take its distinctive 
prefix from this immigration; an analogous instance of localities being 
named after the origin of their settlers, occurs in Amounderness, where the 
township of Lea was anciently divided into French-Lee and Lee-English. 
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with certainty upon the stock of the chieftain. The Earls 
of Chester had possessions also in Leicestershire; and in the 
time of Kings John and Henry the Third, we find some of 
the Lancashire Banastres connected with Appleby and Nail- 
ston, in that county. 

Robert Banastre had three sons. Richard, the eldest, died 
childless, before 1204. The second son, Warin, in the sixth 
year of King John, gave the King four hundred marks for 
having livery of his land in Makerfeld, which however he 
did not long enjoy. He appears to have been married to a 
lady named Sarra, who survived him, but he left no issue. 
Thurstan, the third son of Robert, succeeded to his brother 
Warin; and 14 Octo. 1213, 15th John, gave the King five 
hundred marks to have an inquisition whether the land of 
Makerfeld should descend to him on the part of Robert his 
father, and Warin his brother, whose heir the said Thurstan 
was. He was married to a lady named Cecilia, of whom, in 
her widowhood, mention is made in Testa de Nevil. Her 
marriage is there stated to be in the King’s gift; and it 
appears that in 1223, 7th Hen. III, she had married Ric. de 
Mahant. Thurstan must have died in 1218 or 1219, for in 
the third year of Henry III., Philip de Orreby, justiciary of 
Chester, made a fine of five hundred marks with the King to 
have the wardship and marriage of Robert Banastre his heir. 
The petition so frequently referred to, states that Robert was 
only one year of age at his father’s death, was twenty years 
in wardship, and only lived three years after he came of age. 
Of his marriage we have not certain information. His death 
is incidentally proved to have taken place before the 27th 
of Feb., 1242, for it appears in the 26th year of Henry IIL, 
the King gave to the Prior of Penwortham, the manor of 
Walton, to be held until the majority of the heir of John 
Banastre, whose wardship belonged to the King by cession 
of the Earl of Lincoln. This John is not named in the peti- 
tion. He evidently died in infancy, very shortly after his 
father; and Robert Banastre, his brother, who in the sixth 
year of Edward I., claimed the restoration of Prestatyn, 
succeeded to the inheritance. 

He had charter of free warren in Waleton and Newton, 
41 Henry III.; and in the following year he obtained a grant 
of a market and fair in his manor of Newton. He is believed 
to have married Alice, daughter to Gilbert Wudecock, who 
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survived him. We have evidence of his being alive 13 Edw. I. 
when he had from the Prior of St. Oswald license for a chantry 
in his chapel of Rokedene, in the parish of Winwick. He 
died soon after, certainly before 20 Edward I. His issue 
consisted of a son James, and of a daughter Clementia, to 
whom, and to her husband William de Lea, and their heirs, 
he gave in free marriage the manor of Mollington, in the 
county of Chester, and certain rents, in the township of 
Golborne, in Makerfeld. Clementia died before the 8th of 
February, 1290, leaving her husband, aged about thirty-one, 
and two children. Her son, Henry de Lea, was beheaded, 
in consequence of having taken part in the rebellion of Sir 
Adam Banastre, 9th Edward II., and left no issue. Her 
daughter Sibella, married Sir Richard Hoghton, of Hoghton 
Tower, to whom she brought the estates and the armorial 
bearings of the family of Lea, as well as the manor of Mol- 
lington Banastre. * 

James Banastre, son of Robert, married Elena, daughter 
to William le Boteler, Baron of Warrington, and died before 
his father, leaving an only daughter, Alice, whom we find, 
20 Edward I., in ward to Sir John Byron, and espoused to 
his son John. She was then stated to be under age, and, 
being very young, the marriage was probably never consum- 
mated, for, shortly after this date,? she was given in marriage 
to John de Langeton,® son of Robert de Langeton, of West 
Langton, in the county of Leicester, and is mentioned as his 

1 Little Mollington, or Mollington-Banastre had formed part of the 
pee of Robert de Rodelent, under whom the Banastres may have 

eld it, as they did Prestatyn. In a record of 41st Edward III., it is stated 
that Robert Banastre had held this manor “ Ex dono D’ni Regis de dicto 
D’no Rege p. Servic quarte p'tis unius feodi milit.”_ This is quoted in Orme- 
rod’s History of Cheshire as if Edward had granted the place to Robert 
Banastre, who had then been long dead. It has been shown what disposition 
he made of this estate in his lifetime ; and by an inquisition 11 Edward III. 
it appears that Richard de Horton gave the manor of Mollington-Banastre 
to Sir Adam de Horton, his son, and that Adam held it of Robert de Langton, 
the heir of Banastre, he himself holding of the earldom of Chester. Mol- 
lington afterwards passed from the Hoghtons to the Stanleys of Hooton. 

2 John Byron the younger (espoused to Alice Banastre) probably died 
in the interval. In some of the Byron pedigrees he appears as the father 
to Sir Richard Byron, but in others Richard is made to be the son and suc- 
cessor of the elder John Byron, who survived until 11 Edward II. The 
latter account is no doubt the correct one. 

3«Ex dono R’s Edwdi.” or, as Whitaker in the History of Whalley quotes 
from Dodsworth, “ Edmundus Hen: R. angl. fil. dedi D’no Joh: de Langton 
amico Karo maritag. Alicie consang. et her. Dni. Rob. Banastr. defunct.” 
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wife at the inquest held on the death of Edmund Earl of 
Lancaster, 25 Edward I. 

In 29 Edward I., John de Langton, on the application of 
his brother, the chancellor, had a charter! for markets, fairs, 
and free warren, in his manors of Newton, Walton le dale, 
and of free warren in Lawton and Goldborne. Alice was 
alive 32 Edward I., as is shewn by a fine levied of the 
manors of Waleton and Newton, and of the advowson of 
Wygan in that year, being a settlement on the heirs of John 
and Alice, with remainder to the right heirs of Alice; but 
she died before 3 Edward II]. Her husband was still alive 
18 Edward II. 

Their posterity in direct male descent enjoyed these pos- 
sessions for the space of about three hundred years, until the 
death, without issue, of Sir Thomas Langton, knight of the 
Bath, which took place in 1604, when the Makerfeld fee 
passed by heir female to the Fleetwoods, from whom it came 
to the Leghs of Lyme, being now possessed by Thomas 
Legh, Esq. 

Walton le dale had been ceded by Langton to the family 
of Hoghton, of Hoghton Tower, in consequence of his having 
slain Mr. Hoghton, at sea, in the 32nd year of Elizabeth. The 
correspondence of the authorities on the occasion of this fatal 
feud is preserved in the British Museum, and affords a curi- 
ous picture of the times: it is quoted by Mr. Baines in his 
History of Lancashire. The Langton family are now repre- 
sented by the descendants of Roger Langton, of Broughton 
Tower, contemporary with the last baron of that name and 
his cousin, related in half blood. A collateral branch was 
seated at Low, in Hindley, holding that manor under the 
barony of Newton from the time of Edward III. to the 
middle of the last century, when they became extinct. 

Having now traced the descent of the estates and of the 
representatives of Banastre of Prestatyn to the present time, 
it only remains to notice briefly some of the collateral 
branches of that family. Whitaker, in his History of 
Whalley, gives the pedigree of one of them seated at 


1 This charter proves the relationship of John de Langeton, Bishop of 
Chichester, and Chancellor, in the reigns of Edwards I. and II., with the 
family then settled in Lancashire ; and there is the clearest evidence of their 
derivation from the county of Leicester. Lord Campbell is therefore in error 
when he assigns this Chancellor to the family of Langton in Lincolnshire. 
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Altham from the time of Richard II. to 1694, when the last 
male heir died. This property had been acquired by the 
marriage of Richard, son of John Banastre, of Walton, with 
Johanna, daughter and heir of John de Alvetham. 

The descent of Banastre, of Bank Hall, in the township 
of Bretherton, is given by Mr. Baines from the time of 
Henry VIII. to the termination of that family in heirs female 
about one hundred and fifty years ago. They were the re- 
presentatives of Richard Banastre, one of the inquisitors of 
Leyland hundred for the Gascon Scutage, in the reign of 
Henry III. He, with certain other parties, held one-twelfth 
of a knight’s fee in Bretherton, which, in the time of 
Edward III., was in the tenure of Thomas del Bank,! of 
Sir Thomas Banastre (K. G.), son of Adam, and of William, 
son of William Banastre, with others. 

The succession of this property enables us to place among 
the descendants of Richard Banastre the family of which 
five generations have been carefully traced by the late Mr. 
Beltz, in his Memorials of the Order of the Garter, from the 
time of Edward I. until that of Richard II., when Constance, 
who married William de Balderstone, was left the heiress 
anda minor. Sir Thomas Banastre, knight of the Garter, 
is the subject of his interesting memoir. This branch of the 
Banastres of Leyland Hundred were large proprietors in 
Amounderness. They held one of their estates there (Little 
Singleton) by great serjeantry, viz., by finding a man to serve 
the office of Bailiff of that Wapentake. It appears, by re- 
cords not quoted by Mr. Beltz, that Joan, daughter of Alan 
de Singleton, and sister to Thomas de Singleton, who died s.p., 
brought this property to Thomas Banastre, her husband, who 
must have been father to Sir William Banastre, with whom 
Mr. Beltz begins the pedigree. The arms of Sir Thomas 
Banastre, K.G., are ascertained by his Garter-plate, still 


1 Great Hoole had been given by Henry Fitz-W’m, in the time of Henry 
III., to Thomas Banastre, in free marriage with Agnes his daughter. Some 
oe later, this manor was brought by Margaret, daughter of Thomas 

anastre, in marriage to the Heskeths of Rufford. The pedigree of that 
family given in Baines’s History of Lancashire, styles Thomas Banastre, 
father of Margaret, “ Baron of Newton, Lord of Walton, and Knight of the 
Garter.” We do not find, however, that Great Hoole had ever formed part 
of the possessions of the family of the Knight of the Garter, whilst from the 
descent of the manors of Newton and Walton, already traced, it is evident, 
that Thomas Banastre was not their lord. . 
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affixed to his stall in St George’s Chapel, to have been 
argent, a cross circelée (flory) sable. The crest is effaced, 
but according to Vincent’s MS. it was a peacock sejant. 

Similar are the arms (argt. a cross patonce sa:) and the 
crest of the Bannisters, of Bank; and the same coat, 
with a pot in the dexter point for difference, is assigned to 
those of Altham. In various MSS. also, we find argent a 
cross flory sable quartered by the Langtons, with argent 
three chevrons gules. This coat of three chevrons, was also 
derived from the alliance with Banastre, as is proved by 
drawings of Robert Banastre’s seals, made by Randle Holme 
and Dr. Kuerden. From a window in Wigan church, a 
shield is quoted by Randle Holme: “Argent three chevrons 
gules, impaling argent an eagle displayed with two heads, 
vert beaked and legged or;” this last being the paternal 
coat of Langton. Their crest of a spread eagle vert, appears 
to have been superseded in the case of the Barons of Newton, 
by one derived by Banastre, viz., a maiden, couped below the 
shoulders, sometimes represented as attired gules. * 

The Banastres of Darwen are represented to have borne a 
water bouget, with three fleurs de lis, or, on a chief gules; 
or as given by Randle Holme, in his Accademie of Armorie, 
“He beareth sable, two water bugs fixed to an amulet hang- 
ing saltirewise, argent. This between three flowers de lis, 
or, is the coat armour of Banister, of Derwyn.” 

W. L. 





DENBIGHSHIRE GENEALOGIES. 


One of the desiderata in Welsh antiquities is a good county 
history of Denbighshire. The district is rich in records and 
remains of all kinds; and it is to be hoped that some Cam- 
brian antiquary may be incited to undertake this useful 
task. The following notes relating to this county may be 
interesting to readers in that part of Wales. 

Is it true, as stated in Gorton’s Topographical Dictionary, 
and in Leigh’s G'uide to Wales, that the fortress of Denbigh 
was blown up on the restoration of Charles II. ? 


1 In some MSS. this crest has been drawn both as borne in full face and 
in profile, which has led to its being given in Gregson’s Fragments, and 
Baines’s History of Lancashire, as two figures on one wreath. 
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There is great room for a history of the lordship of Den- 
bigh,' as may be seen from Pennant’s Tour, and An Account 
of Denbigh, by the Rev. T. Newcombe, 1829. The cor- 
poration records might give some information regarding 
Leicester, &c., not published. Memoirs of celebrated men 
born in the county might be introduced, such as Sir Hugh 
Myddleton ;? Cleryk, the partner of Sir Thomas Gresham; 
Humphrey Lloyd, the antiquary, &c. The history of several 
mansions; as Gwaenenog, Bachegraig, Lleweny,’ and that 
picturesque Elizabethan ruin, Foxhall; stating where the 
several portraits,‘ the stained glass, or other ornaments men- 
tion by Pennant are now preserved, would be interesting. 

From an observation of Pennant on the monument of 
Humphrey Lloyd, at Whitchurch, it would appear that he 
was no “herald.” He says, “a multitude of quarterings 
shewing his long descent ;” whereas there are only four of 
the quarterings of Rosindale, alias Lloyd, impaling eight 
of Lumley, his wife. The four are Rosindale, Hilton, Teten- 
hall, and Peake, inherited as will be best explained by a 
few lines from Vincent’s pedigree, at the College of Arms. 


Richard Peake =(...... ) 
of Leweny Green. 





{~ ‘Thomas — Katherine Hilton (heir) 








of L. G. 
{ Richard = } 
of L.G. e ) Thomas . Kiacnand 
Peake J 
1846. (Richard — Alicia Tetenhall (heir) 


of Ih. G. 


(Tsabella — William Lloyd, alias 
(heir) | Rosindale. 


Humphrey died 1568. 
Lloyd of Aston 1846. 


! Also of Ruthin. See Memoirs of Gabriel Goodman, by the Rev. T. 
Newcombe, 1825. 

2 It is believed that the heir to Sir Hugh is still being searched for. 

3 Where did Pennant find that two of the Salusburys were executed, 
for levelling Leicester's encroachments ee Lleweny rae ? 

4 If owners of portraits, &., would but take the trouble to write at the 
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Hilton brought in Pontefract, Newport, and Brierley, and 
thus the families of Peake and Lloyd of Aston both quarter 
the arms of the four last names, all whieh are identified in 
Vincent’s' pedigree. 

To this William and Isabella was existing in 1591 the 
following inscription (apparently on glass; but if on brass or 
stone it is probably now under some pew)”: — 


Hic jacet Will™ Rsondall armiger et dna Isabella Peeke® consors 
suus, qui obiit xxx de mensis January a® dni 1414 q* abiz 
p’picietur Deus. 


The arms were quarterly, Rosindale* and Hilton. 

Much information is to be gained from the valuable MSS. 
(Harl 3632) beautifully written on vellum, entitled “ Extenta 
de Denbigh, &c., facta per Hugonem de Beckle et per recog- 


back of them some particulars of their history, we should not so often see 
property disposed of for a mere trifle, which if not from ignorance, would be 
truly valuable. Oak carvings, and stained glass, are often found in Eliza- 
bethean farm-houses, as they were then inhabited by gentry; and all such 
are worth preserving by the descendants, or in a Pudlic collection. 

1 See an Interesting Memoir of this indefatigable Herald, by Sir N. H. 
Nicholas, 1827. 

2 Harl. MSS. 2129. “Notes in Henllan church, Aug. 7, 1591. In the 
window, were the arms of the Prince of Wales, Mortimer and March, and 
Vernon de Hatton, and an inscription on stone, to Roger Mydelton, armiger, 
who died 24th Feb. 1587. ... . ” In the Harl. MS. 1971, is a copy of the 
Rosendale quarterings, including all taken in with the Peake alliance, im- 
paling Dutton and Vernon, of Hatton, with a portrait, in hat and ruff, of 
John R., Baron of Brinfanock, which though Holmes (no judge) calls very 
auntient, could not be older than Elizabeth’s time ; and thus not the John, 
son of William, 1441. And from the pedigree, no such alliance with John, 
living in her reign, appears, or in that of D. and V. in Ormerod’s Cheshire ; 
and as the original was in possession of Hugh Lloyd, of Denbigh, in 1635, 
this Baron John probably was of a younger branch. A Hugh, was sheriff 
of Denbigh, 1625, and died 1635; but it is clear that the Vernons were 
connected with Henllan parish, in some way. . . . On the other side of the 
same MS. (2129) are notes in Whitchurch, from which it appears that the 
windows were chiefly filled with glass of the Salusburys. Henry died 1493 ; 
John, son of Thom, 1489; Henry, son and heir of Ralph, 1400, and Agnes 
his wife, d. & h. of John Curteys. One entry is curious,—“ Orate f John 
Smallwood, mai‘ of Misrule with all other young men, Caused this window 
to be glazed.” 

3 This name is spelled Peake as now, in the earliest family deed, 1569. 

4 The first is azure a roebuck rampant, or; the fourth, or, a roebuck r*. 
azure, with a rose gules on the shoulder of each. It is worthy of remark 
that in the arms of Rosindale, in all MSS. in the time of Elizabeth, in Vin- 
cent, on H. Lloyd’s monument, and as quartered by the Lloyds of Aston, 
now, are quarterly four roebucks passant, counterchanged of the field or and 
azure, in one azure and or, : 
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nitionem singularum villarum 8 Edw. 34.” (i. e. 1335, A.D.) 
Under the Manor of Kylforn,' Villata de Lleweny, Parcus 
de Lleweny, Le Polflat in villata de Lleweny, among others 
appears the names of Ricardus del Peek, and Thomas? filius 
Ricardi del Peek, as holding lands hereditary at from 8d. to 
1s. 6d. per acre. One entry is as follows: — 

Item Ricardus del Peek reddit domino ex nunc per annum (&c.) 
pro licencia hobendi molendinum fullonicum super terram suam 
propriam ita ut habeat liberationem meceremii pro dicto molendino 
sedificando, &. ......--20. xiijs. ilijd. 


As there is no other mill near, there can be but little 
doubt that this was the origin of the present corn mill, 
“Melyn® y Green,” for although in 1570 it was (with its 
one acre as now) the property of Sir John Salusbury, and 
afterwards conveyed to Peake, yet, in the course of centuries, 
such changes might often have taken place. A field belong- 
ing to that property is called Peake meadow to this day. 
And, at that time, the land between the mill and Pertheny, 
the residence of Peake, was open common. 

This house, built about 1595, and where the family resided 
till 1697, appears to have derived its name from a tradition 
to the following effect :—“That the original grant of lands 
to Peake was to the extent of doe’s run, and that she stopped, 
and cropped a bush by the wood where the house is built.” 
As the woods or “hollins” were open to the common, 
(Lleweny green) ante 1697, it appears just possible that 
some event of the sort took place at a very early date. 
There can be little doubt that this tradition was known by 
the family so early as 1594, and down to 1597, from the 
following facts : — 

On a beam is incised T. P., 1594, A.[H?] Ona mantle- 


1 Cilford is near Cotton Hall, (Ordnance Map.) Pennant mentions Kyl- 
ford as one of the five parks of the lordship in the time of Henry VI. An 
account of these parks would be desirable. 

2 If this Thomas was then only twenty-one, and the father twenty-two 
when the son was born, Richard would have been born a.p. 1293. 

3 See Ordnance Map. 

4 This is similar to the well-known tradition as to the crest of the family 
of Hay, “The Falcon flying.” (See Lower's Curiosities of Heraldry, or 
Burke's Peerage, Errol.) The stained glass in Morley church, brought from 
the Monastery of Dale at the dissolution, is said to relate to a tradition that 
on a dispute between the monks and the keepers of Stanley Park, the King 
granted to the monks as much land as between two suns could be encircled 
with a plough drawn by deer. — Fox’s Monks and Monasteries, 1845. 
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piece is carved, in three separate escutcheons, the Peake 
crest; the Hanmer arms, and a doe passant, regardant with 
a bush in her mouth; this latter is also quartered over the 
mon. inscrip. to H. P., 1601, the father of the above T. P.; 
and again on the tablet H. P., in 1697. This H. P. appears 
to have also used it as a crest over the arms on his seat, and 
no doubt invented the word Perth-ewig (i. e. bush-doe) in 
further allusion to the tradition, for in deeds prior to 1678 
Peake is always of “Lleweny,” and the house “a capital 
messuage ;” but he describes himself of Perthewig, in the 
township of Lleweny, and when others name him, as his 
wife, and the parish register, he is merely of “ Lleweny,” 
but after his death, in 1697, “Perthewig” appears everywhere. 
The doe, &c., is not an uncommon kind of armorial bearing, 
but cannot be identified with any alliance, and whatever 
may have been its origin, it is improbable that it could have 
been placed on the mantlepiece (as the earliest design) with 
this meaning. 

A few extracts from some depositions taken at the Bull 
Inn, Denbigh, October, 1691, at the time of enclosing these 
“hollins” may be worth giving. The first deponent 1s — 

John Edward ap Hugh, yeoman, aged 20, or thereabouts: 
He hath been servant to Mrs. Anne Hanmer,' the widow of Thomas 
Peake, father and mother of Hugh Peake, the compl's Grandfather, 
and was after servant to his said Grandfather, and after his decease 
to Hugh Peake, compl. father, in the time and after comp'*. was 
born ; he or other servants did, upon the Master’s command, go and 
chase wild colts out of said open grounds with a rattle, &c., &c. 


John Cadwader Wynne, of Denbigh, 63, or thereabouts : 


About 48 years ago, being at Pershenig House with his Grand- 
mother, who was sister 2 to comp!s, Grandmother, notice was brought 
that there were some peo le with horses and drags in the open ground 
cutting wood. Compt, Seenteasines sent out Servants, & she & de- 
ponent went with them, seized the horses and took off the Drags, 
and sent the horses to the Pinfold ; at the desire of the owners, they 
had their horses the next day, &c. (His mark.) 


Hugh Salusbury, tailor, 72: 
Knoweth the ground “y Kelyn Meister Peake ;” heard it called, 





1T. P. married Anne Hanmer, in 1593, sister of William of the Fenns, 
who was grandfather of the Williams, in the time of Charles I., and which 
branch has since inherited the Hanmer estates and title. Anne was living 
in 1631, a widow. 
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“Nant y Bryn teag.” Being at “ Bathegraig,” he saw John Salus- 
bury, Esq., that was a stout man, and not to be baffled by anybody, 
returning a’ horse back, having been hindered cutting thorns by Hugh 
Peake, comp's. Grandfather, &c., &c. 
Robert Davies, of Llanerch, Esq., 32, 
Son of Multon Davies, Esq. (Signed.) 


John Rogers, Gent., 70: 


Being a child, hathe been éo heed his Mother's sheep, grazing on the 
Great Common ; his charge was not to let the sheep go into said 
unenclosed ground, &c. (His mark.) 
Foulke Lloyd, of Foxhall, Esq., 32. (Signed.) 
John Heaton, of L. G., Gent., 36. (Signed.) 


George Bond, of Denbigh, smith, 52: 
Became tenant of Sir John Salusbury, Bart., 1683, since deceased, 
made application to comp't to cut some gorse, comp" sold part and 
bestowed part, because Deponent did shoe his horses, and do other 
work for Lins. (Signed.) 


_ William Owen, 64, yeoman : 


Was bred in that family from his being a year old, as his mother 
told him, wayting upon Hugh Peake, compls. grandfather, in his 
walk on said ground, saw a labourer with a hatchett going to cut 
down a Hollyn. Master asked him, who sent him. He said that 
Mary Conway had sent him, (ancestress of defendant.) Mr. P. 





? Har]. MSS. 1971. 
Winifred—Cadwalader Wynne — Anne Holland 


daughter of of Voelas. 
Kenelm 
Throgmorton 
Esq. 
Robert Voelas, 
Sheriff 1631. 
Thomasin = Robert Wynne 


Grace = Wm. son of Thos. Amwill 
Winifred = Richard Wynne 
Elizabeth = Hugh Peake of Lleweny Green 
{ First she married Hugh Eaton of Lleweny Green 


Healon of Plas Heaton, 1846. 

Hugh P. living 1646. 
From her marriage settlement, and the Memoirs of Gabriel Goodman, 
there can be but little doubt that Katherine, the second wife of this Hugh, 
was one of the daughters and coheirs of Robert Davies and Dorothy Thel- 
wall, of whose history an amusing account is there given. Hugh died 1666. 
From the will of Elizabeth, the second wife of this Hugh—from the 
Goodman arms on his monumental table-—from the pedigree in the memoirs 
of Gabriel Goodman—it would appear that she was daughter of Penelope 
Goodman and Marmaduke Lloyd. 
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commanded him to forbear, and he went off presently ; the said 
Mary Conway came with a hatchett wnder her apron & fell to hew 
the Hollyn. Mr. P. came to her with a stick or cane that he had 
in his hand, & gave her a blow on the B k, till she fell down ; 
angry words passed between them, & Mr. P. reminded her that 
some relation of hers of the Conways, was bound to him for 
as high as £100, that she should not offer to cut the wood, &c. 
The Hollyn was an old stump, nothing worth in his judgment, but to 
be burnt. 

Notice being brought that John Salusbury, then of Bathegraig, 
Esq., was come with workmen to cut thorns & oak, made haste to 
take his sword & gun, & one Rice Anwyll, then with him went 
toward Mr. S. and his workmen; & Mr. P’s. wife run after them, 
fearing a mischiefe. Mr. S. rid to her, & would have spoken her faire 
that he came for some thorns to fence his tenement near the common 
called Lleweny Greene, & some oak trees to make gates, calling her 
Cozin. She slighted him, & told him he should have neither. Mr. S. 
was obliged to return with his workmen without any of the thorns, 
they had no time to cut anything else. In that time he saw Goats of 
Sir Thomas Salusbury, Bart., which did gnaw the trees, for which 
there was great anger between the families, & the Goats suddenly 
removed from the common; he could never see them after; often 
chased them from unenclosed ground. 


Charles Jeffreys, 70: 


Deponent’s father and grandfather were shepherds to the family of 
Lleweny, (i.e. the Salisburys) ; at ten years of age he was put to 
heed the sheep, and his greatest charge was, not to let them stray 
into said unenclosed ground, &c. 


Thomas Roberts, 45, yeoman: 


Remembereth that Mrs. Clough, grandmother of John Clough, gent., 
sent for leave to cut two hundred of gorse faggots, and that she paid 
twelve pence per hundred,—and deponent went with horses to fetch 


them. 


A branch of this family of Peake, not identified in the 
pedigree, was settled at Conway, of whom were Hugh Peake, 
sheriff of Caernarvonshire, 1546, 1552, and Richard Peake, 
sheriff in 1576, who was the last, (History of Conway, by 
the Rev. R. Williams, 1835, Denbigh; and Harl. MSS., 
No. 1143). Of this MSS. Ordinary of Welsh arms, several 
more modern copies exist in the same collection, and one in 
the Welsh School, Gray’s Inn Lane; and from a copy of it 
was published the list in British Remains, by the Rev. N. 
Owen, 1777. The arms of Peake are of the oldest kind, 
and are there colored checky ar. and gules, a Saltier ermine ; 
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but, in the Harl. MSS., No. 1933, of about the same date 
(say about 1570), they are described checky or and gules, a 
Saltier counter compony, and so appear on stained glass at 
Perthewig of about 1593, on monument to H. Lloyd, 1568, 
and to Peake, of 1601. On stained glass of about 1610—20, 
they are as in Harl. MSS. 1143; but Vincent, about the 
same date, designates them or and gules, a Saltier ermine in 
his pedigree of Peake; and this Saltier appears on all later 
— and seals. 

nless arising from the fact of the Saltier in either case 
appearing white and black to the eye, it appears most probable 
that the Saltier counter compony was taken as a difference 
by the descendants of the heiress who married Rosendale ; 
for though Vincent, to the chief design in his pedigree of that 
family, gives the Saltier ermine, yet in the same page he 
again gives itscounter compony. Holmes, about 1634 (Harl. 
MSS. 1971), gives as in Harl. MSS. 1143; but to i 
heiress who married Rosendale as in 1822, adding “e 
antiqua ”; but against the first he observes that he rn 
“seen in some” checky or and gules, a Saltier gobinated, 
ermine and ermines. 

The crest now called a leopard’s face, with an arrow in 
the mouth, appears, from the stained glass of 1610 — 20, 
from Vincent, from carving of about 1593, and Holmes, to 
be a lion’s face; and it is curious that the family of Peake, 
of Lincolnshire, had for crests a lion’s head erased, with an 
arrow entering the cheek and coming out at the mouth, and 
thus more in accordance with their arms, a chevron between 
three lions’ heads erased. Of this family were Sir William 
and Sir John, Lord-Mayors, 1668, 1687, and the Sir Robert 
taken by Cromwell at Basing; and a pedigree is given 
Harl. MSS. 1484, beginning above, A. D. 1460, and 
ending 1562, 

An AnGLo-CaMBRIAN. 

London, May 10th, 1846. 





ANTIQUARIAN QUESTIONS AND INSTRUCTIONS. 
No. II.—ROMAN REMAINS.—Paar I. 





1. State the name of the parish, county, &c., wherein the obser- 
vation is made; mentioning the name of the owner of the ground, 


ARCHEOL. CAMB. VOL. I.] RR 
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that of the observer, the date, &c. Reference should be made in all 
cases, where possible, to the Maps of the Ordnance Survey. 

2. Roavs. Is there any Roman road traversing the district? If 
so, trace its direction on the map, endeavouring to connect it with 
any known stations. If the road is not to be traced throughout the 
whole of the extent, (which in cultivated and enclosed districts is 
seldom the case,) then the points, at which it may be more clearly 
observed, should be noted down; and the following indications of a 
road having once existed, should be attended to:—Ist. The occur- 
rence of coins or other Roman remains, such as pottery, &c., on or 
near the supposed line.. 2ndly, The occurrence of a Roman camp, 
which almost always had a road, more or less permanent, leading 
towards it. 3rdly. Unusual or foreign names given by the peasantry, 
and by local tradition, to any old or modern line of road ;— Sarn 
Helen, ex. gr. (It has been suggested by the late Rev. Edward 
Jones, of Llandegai, Com. Caernar. that the appellation of “Ty coch” 
applied to any place in a Roman district, often indicated that red 
Roman pottery had been discovered there.) 

3. In searching for the probable direction of a Roman road on the 
map, a straight line should first be drawn from station to station ; 
and then the natural features of the country should be taken into 
account. Because, though the Romans were sufficiently good engi- 
neers to make their lines straight in level countries, they had too 
much experience as military men, not to take full account of the 
physical difficulties of mountainous regions. The Itinerary of 
Antonine, Richard of Cirencester, and the works of modern writers, 
should always be carefully consulted on such points. The distance 
between the stations should be noted, and compared with the actual 
admeasurement in modern British miles. 

4. Is the road flat on its surface or barrelled? Is it composed 
of blocks of stone throughout, or of various larger materials, —such 
as blocks below, and smaller stones above; and vice versa? What 
is the mineralogical and geological nature of these materials?) What 
is the breadth of the road? What is its height above the present 
surface of the ground? Is it cut into the ground like a trench, or 
through the solid rock? and if so, are there traces of tracks for wheels, 
on the railroad principle? (This should be particularly noted.) Are 
there any ditches at the side of the road ? 

5. Does the line, or supposed line, of Roman road, form the 
boundary of any ancient or modern territorial divisions? How does 
it cross the streams met with in its course? Are there any traces of 
bridges at these points? or of embankments? 

6. Are there any Roman mile stones, towns, traces of walls, and 
tumuli, along the line of road ? 

7. Camps. Is there any Roman camp in the district, or station, or 
outpost, reputed to be Roman? Give the admeasurement and hear- 
ings of the sides of the camp accurately ; mentioning its geographical 
position minutely? Is it near a river? on a flat, rising, or hilly site? 
with a vallum and fosse, or several valla and trenches? Are there 
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any traces of stone or brick-work in the vallum? How many 
entrances are there? A ground plan, to a fixed scale of feet, should 
be carefully made; showing also, a section of the fosse, agger and 
vallum. 

8. How is this camp connected with any smaller posts in its im- 
mediate vicinity? Are there any traces of trenches or raised roads, 
embankments or drains, leading from the camp ? : 

9. Are there any traces of buildings, or foundations of walls, within 
the circuit of the camp? of a pretorium in the middle? or of build- 
ings, &c., immediately outside? of a breast-work at any of the 
entrances ¢ 

10. Is the form of the camp in any place accommodated to the 
nature of the ground, or is it rectangular, with sharp or rounded 
corners? Is there any indication of a smaller work close within any 
of the entrances, or in « corner of the camp? 

11. What name is given to the camp, by the inhabitants of the 
district? (For the most satisfactory description of a Roman camp, 
derived from ancient authority and modern examination, we refer the 
reader to Mr. Stewart's Caledonia Romana, p. 221, et sequent; a 
work of singular elegance and sterling value.) 

12. Is there reason to suppose that any of the British stations and 
encampments of the district, were occupied by the Romans? 

13. Burtpives. Are there in this district, any watch-towers or 
light-houses, presenting traces of Roman construction? or near which 
any Roman coins or other remains have been found? If so, their 
bearings and positions should be carefully noted, and their measure- 
ments given. 

14, Are there any subterraneous constructions of the Romans 
which may have served either as wells or storehouses? Are there 
any subterraneous channels which may have been used as aqueducts 
or drains? If so, the dimensions and nature of the substances used, 
or found in them, should be mentioned. 

15. Are there any Roman walls of towns, or houses, or other con- 
structions, extant in this district? above ground, or discovered by 
excavation? The unevenness of the ground and the scantiness or 
lateness of vegetation, (especially after rains) will often lead to the 
discovery of walls, beneath the surface of ground, supposed to have 
been occupied by the Romans. 





As a guide to our correspondents in the examination of Roman 
walls, we cannot do better than give the following queries, commu- 
nicated to us by the learned author. 


Tue Rev. C. H. Hartsnorne’s Queries REGARDING Roman 
ConsTRUCTIONS. 


1. What are the materials employed for the outer and inner parts 
of the wall? Give their mineralogical and geological characters. 
2. How many courses are there of stone up to the first bonding 
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line, and how many bonding courses? Are they of brick or stone? 
If of brick, are the edges recurved ? 

3. Are the bricks black in the centre, and red outside, or the 
reverse ? 

4. If of stone, is it the same as the ashlar facing, limestone, or 
sandstone ? 

5. Mention the thickness of joints of mortar in the bondings and 
other courses ? 

6. Is the wall built on piles. 

7. Are the footing courses larger than those above? 

8. How many sorts of mortar are observable? How made? with 
sea sand? river sand? dry sand? pounded brick? 

9. Do the stones fall edgwise in the heart of the wall? 

10. Count the number of ashlar courses, in regular order from the 

ound, thus—five courses ashlar, two courses tile, six courses ashlar, 
three courses tile, &c., and so on to the summit: measure the face of 
these stones generally. 

11. Do the bonding courses run clear through the wall ? 

12. Are there round holes, three inches diameter, through the wall? 
are they plastered ? 

13. Give the height in the highest part, the breadth, and the 
existing length. 

[To BE CONTINUED. | 





NATIONAL AND POETICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


Sr. Davin’s Day, Marcu Ist. 
THE LEEK. 


It is not its use with his bread or his pottage, 

Nor the thought it revives of his hearth and his home, 
Where the goats of the wilderness sport round his cottage, 
And the voice of the harp and the waterfall come : 

He digs from the turf-pit the spearhead and arrow, 

He climbs to the altar once radiant with flame, 

He oft in the desert encounters the barrow, 

The camp and the pillar, how faithless to fame ! 

To the heart of the Welshman such monitors speak, 

They tell of the Druids who honoured the Leek. 


In Ewias vale, and by Honddu’s wild river, 

He thinks of St. David, an anchoret there, 

While steeling his soul for each nobler endeavour, 

And the Leek, “sacred herb,” and the stream were his fare : 
They first wore the Leek at their Saint’s instigation, 

When their hero, Cadwalladr, worsted the foe, 

And the Welshmen at Creci, in bold imitation, 

And at Azincourt made it in victory glow. 

Tradition and Shakspeare its eminence speak, 

For the dews of his poetry hallow the Leek. 
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Emulation, enkindled by deeds of his fathers, 

Honest fame is the national pride of the Celt ; 

While his herd and his flock on the mountain he gathers, 
Their names to inherit, and live where they dwelt : 

No saint he depreciates, no country despises, 

Though glorious his mountains, though lovely his vales ; 
But over all lands, in his estimate, rises 

The land of his love, and St. David of Wales ! 

Ever sweet is its praise, though the dear “‘ mountain Greek” 
To the Welshman sings best the dear land of the Leek. 


MORFA RHUDDLAN. 


Sweet Music’s voice of thought 

Life’s hidden chords can thrill, 

With past and future fraught 

To Cymry still. 

Then first this plaintive melody arose 
When Saxon Offa’s vengeance woke the strain, 
And Rhuddlan saw beneath o’erwhelming foes, 
The prince and nobles of her country slain. 





Our nation’s quenchless hope, 

Through suffering ages still, 

Gives power with wrongs to cope,— 

It hallows ill. 

When Norman robbers, bent on Cambria’s spoil, 
In after days our Gwynedd’s chiefs withstood, 
Again our Rhuddlan’s venerated soil 
Was drenched with sacred streams of native blood. 


These mournful measures flow 

Whate’er the heart’s distress, 

And, consecrate to woe, 

Will ours express. 
Yet still the buoyant spirit of our land 
Breathes in the very lay of Cambria’s tears, 
And tells of strength, oppression to withstand, 
And tender feeling of the woe it bears. 
J. W. 
Talgarth, 6th June, 1846. 





REPRESENTATIVES IN PARLIAMENT FOR THE 
COUNTY OF MERIONETH. 
So early as 15' Edward II. a writ was addressed to the Earl 
of Arundel, justiciary of Wales, directing him to cause 
twenty-four discreet persons to be chosen from the north, 


1 The 15th year of Edward II. commenced upon July 8th, 1321, and 
ended on July 7th, 1322. 
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and as many from the south of that principality, to serve in 
parliament. — Rot. Parl. vol. i. p.456. And we find a simi- 
lar writ in the 20th of the same king.'.— Prynne’s Register. 
4th part, p. 60; Hallam’s Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 299, note. 
To the latter of these writs a return is in existence, from 
which it appears that for the county of Merioneth four per- 
sons were chosen, namely : 

Eignion Vaghan, 

Jevan ap Gurgmm (Gurgeneu,) 

Llewelyn ap David Vaghan, and 

Griffith ap Madoc. 

It would seem, however, that those upon whom this 
distinction was conferred, showed no great readiness to 
attend to the duties attached to it; for, from the re- 
turn of Griffith ap Rees, Knt., the sheriff, who also was 
ordered to attend the parliament, “quod erit ad Parliamentum 
si tempus fuerit commode, et praedictus Eynon et alii aliquam 
manucaptionem de veniendo invenire nolebant.? 

It is believed that from this time no writs were issued for 
the return to parliament of representatives for any counties 
or boroughs in Wales, until after the passing of the statute 
of 27 Henry VIII. cap. 29, in which it is enacted, “that for 
this present parliament, and all other parliaments to be 
holden or kept for this realm, one knight shall be chosen for 
every of the shires of Brekenoke, Radnor, Montgomery, 
and Denbigh, and for every other shire within the country or 
dominion of Wales, and for every burrough, being a shire 
within the said country or dominion of Wales, (except the 
shire-town of the foresaid county of Merioneth,) one bur- 

ess.” 
ae The said knights and burgesses shall be elected and enjoy 
like priviledges and fees as knights and burgesses of Eng- 
land.” 

All the parliamentary returns from 17 Edward IV. to 
1 Edward VI. except an imperfect bundle of 33 Henry VIII. 
(and it contains the name of the member for Merionethshire 
in the Parliament of that year,) are lost ;* but of the repre- 


1 Willis’s Wotitia Parl., Vol I., pages 7 and 169. 

2 The 20th year of Edward II. commenced upon July 8th, 1326, and 
ended on January 20th, 1327, on which day that King was deposed. 

3 Parliament. Returns, 20 Edward II., in the Tower Record Office. 

4 Statutes at Large, and Vaughan’s Practica Wallie. 
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sentatives for the county of Merioneth, from the 1st Edward 
VI. inclusive, to the present time, I have been enabled to 
compile probably a complete series, which is subjoined. 

Parliament at Westminster, 16th January, 1541-2, (33 
Henry VIII.,) Edward Stanley, of Harlech. 

Parliament at Westminster, 8th November, 1547, (1 Ed- 
ward VI.,) Lewis Owen, of Dolgelley, Esq. 

Parliament at Westminster, 1st March, 1552-3, (7 Edward 
VI.,) Lewis Owen, of Dolgelley, Esq. He was murdered near 
Dinas-Mowddwy, in October, 1555, being then vice-chamber- 
lain, and baron of the exchequer of North Wales. 

Parliament at Westminster, 5th October, 1553, (1 Mary,) 
John Salesbury, of Rig, Esq, 

Parliament at Westminster, 2d April, 1554,’ (1 Mary,) 
Lewis Owen, of Dolgelley, Esq.’ 

Parliament at Westminster, 2ist October, 1555, (2 and 3 
Philip and Mary,) Ellis Price, LL.D., of Plas Iolyn, in Den- 
bighshire. 

Parliament at Westminster, 20th January, 1557-8, (4 and 
5 Philip and Mary,) Ellis Price, of Plas Iolyn, LL.D. 

Parliament at Westminster, 25th January, 1558-9, (1 
Elizabeth,) Ellis Price, of Plas Iolyn, LL.D. 

Parliament at Westminster, 12th January, 1562-3, (5 
Elizabeth,) Ellis Price, of Plas Iolyn, LL.D. 

Parliament at Westminster, 2d April, 1571, (13 Elizabeth,) 
Hugh Owen, of Caerberllan, Esq. 

Parliament at Westminster, 8th May, 1572, (14 Elizabeth,) 
John Lewis Owen, of Dolgelley, Esq., (afterwards of Llwyn.) 

Parliament at Westminster, 23d November, 1584, (27 Eliz- 
abeth,) Cadwallader Price, of Rhiwlas, Esq. 


1 Browne Willis, in his Votitia Parliamentaria, says that the Parliament 
of April, 1544, was summoned to meet at Oxford on the 2nd of that month, 
but adjourned to Westminster, “where it sate from April 5th to May 5th, 
and was then dissolved.” In the heading to the acts of that Parliament, in 
the Statutes at Large, no notice occurs of its being summoned to meet at 
Oxford. It is there referred to as the Parliament begun and holden at 
Westminster the 2nd day of April, &c. 

2 Willis incorrectly names David Jennings, gent., as representative for 
Merionethshire in this Parliament: I have been enabled to correct his mis- 
statement by a record in the Crown Office ; Jennings was probably M.P. 
for the borough of Montgomery, in which county was a family of that name. 
According to Willis, Lewis Owen represented Montgomeryshire in the Par- 
liament of 2nd of April, 1554; but I am inclined to think that Edward 
Herbert was then member for it; certainly, Lewis Owen was not. 
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Parliament at Westminster, 29th October, 1586, (28 
Elizabeth,) Griffith Nanney, of Nanney, (now Nannau,) Esq. 

Parliament at Westminster, 4th February, 1588-9, (31 liz. 
abeth,) Robert Salesbury, of Rig, Esq. 

Parliament at Westminster, 19th February, 1592-3, (85 
Elizabeth,) Robert Lloyd, of Rhiwgoch. 

Parliament at Westminster, 24th October, 1597 (39 Eliz- 
abeth,) Thomas Middleton, Esq. 

Parliament at Westminster, 27th October, 1601, (43 Eliz- 
abeth,) Robert Lloyd, of Rhiwgoch, Esq. 

Parliament at Westminster, 19th March, 1603—4, (1 James 
I.) Sir Edward Herbert, Knt., afterwards the celebrated Lord 
Herbert, of Cherbury. 

Parliament at Westminster, 5th April, 1614, (12 James I.) 
Robert Lloyd, of Rhiwgoch, Esq. 

Parliament at Westminster, 30th of January, 1620-1, (18 
James I.) William Salesbury, of Rig, Esq. 

Parliament at Westminster, 19th of February, 1623-4, 
(James I.) Henry Wynn, of Rhiwgoch, Esq. 

Parliament at Westminster, 18th of June, 1625, (1 
Charles I.) Henry Wynn, of Rhiwgoch, Esq. 

Parliament at Westminster, 6th of February, 1625-6, (1 
Charles I.) Edward Vaughan, Esq. 

Parliament at Westminster, 17th of March, 1627- 8, (3 
Charles I.) Richard Vaughan, of Cors-y-gedol, Esq. 

Parliament at Westminster, 13th of April, 1640, (15 
Charles I.) Henry Wynn, of Rhiwgoch, Esq. 

Parliament at Westminster, 3rd of November, 1640, (16 
Charles I.,) the “Long Parliament.”? William Price, of 
Rhiwlas, Esq. Disabled 5th February, 1643, for deserting 
the service of the house; being in the King’s quarters, and 
adhering to that party. Writ issued 8th of December, 1646; 
Roger Pope, Esq. elected. He died. Writ issued 26th of 








1 An incorrect date is given to the commencement of this Parliament in 
Willis. 

2 This Parliament continued sitting till April 20th, 1653, when it was 
dissolved ; but notwithstanding this dissolution, and the summoning no less 
than four Parliaments by the usurping powers, this Parliament seems still to 
have been looked upon as such ; for in the Commons’ Journal, Vol. VII., 
p- 880, is this entry :—“ Mar. 16, 1659, A Bill of the Dissolution of the 
Parliament begun at Westminster Nov. 3, 1640; and for calling another 
Parliament, April, 25, 1660."— Willis. See also note upon Parliament of 
27th January, 1658-9. 
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August, 1647; John Jones, of Maes-y-garnedd, Esq. (after- 
wards one of the regicides) elected. 

Parliament at Westminster, 5th of July, 1653, called 
“the Little” or “Barebones Parliament.” Browne Willis 
says, of this Parliament, that “no Burgesses or Represen- 
tatives for any cities or boroughs, were summoned to it, 
except for London; and only some few returned out of each 
county in general.” The following persons are named as 
members for Wales, but the Welsh counties for which they 
severally were elected, are not mentioned; and the majority 
of the names, are certainly not those of families of North 
Wales; probably Merionethshire had no member in this 
Parliament :— Bussey Mansell, James Philips, John Wil- 
liams, Hugh Courtenay, Richard Price, John Brown. 

Parliament at Westminster, 3rd September, 1654. John 
Vaughan, of Cefn-bodig, Esq. * 

Parliament at Westminster, 17th September, 1656, Col. 
John Jones, “the Regicide.” He appears to have been 
chosen also, to represent Denbighshire, in this parliament. 

Parliament at Westminster, 27th of January, 1658-9. 
Lewis Owen, of Peniarth, Esq. 

Convention Parliament, 25th of April, 1660. Edmund 
Meyrick, of Ucheldre, Esq. 

Parliament at Westminster, 8th May, 1661. (13 Charles 
II.) Edmund or Henry Meyrick, Esq., it is almost certain 
the former, but there is no list of this Parliament in the 
Crown Office. Edmund Meyrick, Esq., was, at this time, the 
representative of his family, in the pedigree of which the 
Christian name of Henry does not occur, and it will be seen 
that he sat for the county in the preceding Parliament. 

Parliament at Westminster, 6th March, 1678-9.(30 Charles 


1 At the election for this Parliament, the representation of the county was 
contested by the above mentioned John Vaughan, Esq., and Rice Vaughan, 
of Gelligvch, in the county of Montgomery, Esq., a branch of the family of 
Vaughan of Cors-y-gedol. The election was held at Bala, and this is be- 
lieved to be the only instance in which the county member was chosen at 
any other place than Harlech. 

2 This Parliament was dissolved on the 22nd of April, 1659. On the 7th 
of May, the Long Parliament reassembled, and continued sitting till October 
13th, on which day their meeting was forcibly prevented by General Lam- 
bert. They assembled again upon December 26th, and sat till March 16th, 
1659-60, when they passed an act for dissolving themselves and calling a 
new Parliament to meet upon the 25th of April, 1660. Willis’s account 
of these transactions is somewhat obscure. 
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II.) Sir John Wynn, of Rhiwgoch, in Merionethshire, and 
Watstay, now Wynnstay, in Denbighshire, Knight, after- 
wards Baronet, if he had not before this time succeeded to 
the Baronetage of his family. 

Parliament at Westminster, 21st October, 1680. (32 Charles 
II.) Sir John Wynn, Baronet. 

Parliament at Oxford, 21st March, 1680-1. (33 Charles 
II.) Sir Robert Owen, of Glynn, in Merionethshire, Por- 
kington in Shropshire, and Clenenney in the county of Car- 
narvon, Knight. 

Parliament at Westminster, 19th May, 1685. (1 James II.) 
Sir John Wynn, Baronet. 

Convention at Westminster, 22nd January, 1688-9. Sir 
John Wynn, Baronet. 

Parliament at Westminster, 20th March, 1689-90. (1 
William and Mary.) Sir John Wynn, Baronet. 

Parliament at Westminster, 22nd November, 1695. (7 
William III.) Sir John Wynn, Baronet. 

Parliament at Westminster, 6th December, 1698. (10 
William III.) Hugh Nanney, of Nanney, (now Nannau,) 
Esq., Colonel of the Merioneth Militia. 

Parliament at Westminster, 6th February, 1700-1. (13 
William III.) Hugh Nanney, of Nanney, Esq." He died, 
and Richard Vaughan, of Cors-y-gedol, Esq., was elected in 
his stead. 

Parliament at Westminster, 30th December, 1701. (14 
William III.) Richard Vaughan, of Cors-y-gedol, Esq. He 
continued to represent the county in every succeeding Par- 
liament until his death, upon 28th March, 1734. 

Parliament at Westminster, 15th June, 1734. (7 George 
II.?) William Vaughan, of Cors-y-gedol, Esq. 

Parliament at Westminster, 1st December, 1741. (15 
George II.) William Vaughan, of Cors-y-gedol, Esq. 

Parliament at Westminster, 10th November, 1747. (21 
George II.) William Vaughan, of Cors-y-gedol, Esq. 

Parliament at Westminster, 31st May, 1754. (27 George 
II.) William Vaughan, of Cors-y-gedol, Esq. 


1 A record in the Crown Office. In a printed list of the members of this 
Parliament he is incorrectly called Hugh Vaughan. 

2 This Parliament did not meet for the despatch of business till the 14th 
of January following. 
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Parliament at Westminster, 3rd November, 1761. (2 George 
III.) William Vaughan, of Cors-y-gedol, Esq. 

Parliament at Westminster, 10th May, 1768, (8 Geo. IIT.) 
John Pugh Pryse, Esq., of Rig, in Merionethshire, and of 
Gogarthan, in the county of Cardigan. He died; a new writ 
. was ordered in January, 1774, and Evan Lloyd Vaughan, 
Esq., afterwards of Cors-y-gedol, was elected. * 

Parliament at Westminster, 30th November, 1774, (15 
George III.) Evan Lloyd Vaughan, Esq. He represented 
the county in each succeeding Parliament until his death, 
which occurred upon December 4th, 1791. His successor 
in the representation of Merionethshire, was Robert Williams 
Vaughan, Esq., afterwards Sir Robert Williams Vaughan, of 
Nannau, Bart. 

Parliament at Westminster, 22nd of September, 1796. 
(36 George III.) Sir Robert Williams Vaughan, of Nannau, 
Bart. He was M. P. for the county, in each subsequent 
Parliament until June, 1836, when he accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds ;? and Richard Richards, of Caerynwch, Esq., was 
elected * in his stead. 

Parliament at Westminster, 15th of November, 1837, 
(1 Victoria.) Richard Richards, of Caerynwch, Esq. who 
has been Member for Merionethshire in every succeeding 
Parliament, and is its present representative. He is also one 
of the Masters of Chancery. 

1846. W. W. E. W. 


1 At this election, the representation of the county was contested by the 
above mentioned Evan Llovd Vaughan, Esq., and Henry Arthur Corbet, 
of Ynys-y-maengwyn, Esq. The number of persons who voted was as 
follows :— 





For For Majority Majority 
Mr. Vaughan. Mr. Corbet. for Vaughan. for Corbat. 

Freeholders - - 244 - - - 208 - - - 86 - - - O 
Clergy - - - 9--- 10 -+--++ 0-4-1 
Parish Clerks - 5 - - - T --- 0- - - 2 
Schoolmaster - - 1--- 0--- 1---+ 0 
Lactuals & Tithes 0O-- - b= se Oe = 2g 
Annuitants - - Bes = We es = Oa eoF 

264 228 26 0 


2 The new writ was moved for upon June 9th, 1836. 

3 This election was contested by the above mentioned Richard Richards, 
Esq., and Sir William Wynne, Knt., Governor of Sandown Fort, in the Isle 
of Wight, a younger son of the family of Wynne, now Nanney, of Maes- 
y-neuadd, in Merionethshire. 
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A FEW WORDS TO CHURCH REPAIRERS AND 
CHURCH BUILDERS. 


AFTER a period of nearly three centuries of fatal inactivity, the 
Keclesiastical Authorities of Wales, painfully affected by the results 
of their predecessors’ neglect, are shewing the most energetic and 
praiseworthy desire to restore the Cheesh to her original state of 
effectiveness, and to repair the sacred edifices which serve for the 
celebration of her Holy Rites. Not, indeed, before it was high time ; 
not before the majority of the Welsh nation had been alienated in 
their affections from that sacred body, which itself has been, and still 
is, divided into hostile and scarcely reconcileable parties; not before 
the majority of the Churches had been allowed to approximate very 
closely to the mean condition of farming houses, and several had been 
totally abandoned. Now however, that in later times the more open 
and undisguised attacks of enemies from without, have opened the 
- of even the jarring factions within the sacred pale— and that 
the places of dignity of the Church are assailed by hands that ought 
to have been the first to defend, the last to attack them,—all mem- 
bers of the Church, like the soldiers of an army surprised by a 
night-attack, are rushing wildly to arms, are buckling on their mail, 
and are striving to do battle as best they may. The sentinels and 
officers of the watch have been found sleeping —the outposts have 
been driven in; but while we hear the din of war around us, we see 
little of the well-ordered and calm preparation, that can alone give 
us a good augury of future success. 

Not to advert to the spiritual action of the Church, which lies 
without our province, though not without the reach of our hearty 

ood wishes, we are glad to find this truth—so obvious to all but 
elshmen for the last hundred years—now at length brought home 
in vivid reality to Incumbents and Church-wardens, viz., that the 
difference between a Welsh Church and a barn, is, as a Mathemati- 
cian would call it, indefinitely small; saving that the farmer generally 
keeps the barn dry, or tries to do so, whereas the Welsh Incumbent 
and Church-wardens give, or rather have given, themselves no trouble 
about the matter. We have seen Churches with bats, birds, rats, and 
toads, in them. Broken windows, on the ventilating principle, are 
frequent ; and convenient openings in the roofs, whether to admit the 
rain, or the snow, or the winged beings aforesaid, are common con- 
trivances of the parochial authorities, for promoting the comfort of 
their friends and neighbours. 

We have seen churches so damp and dirty that no gentleman 
would allow his kitchen to be kept in the same state; the earthen 
floors worn into pairs of deep holes by the feet of the rustic occupiers 
of seats during successive generations ; the communion table, small 
and rickety, covered, or rather uncovered, by a moth-eaten, mouldy 
cloth; the population of the parish five hundred, the congregation 
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fifty ; hard by the church, the rectory, a spacious, comfortable, well- 
furnished dwelling; and not many furlongs off, a large, staring, and 
ugly meeting-house, with its double range of windows and low- 
pitched roof, vulgar and tasteless, but withal well built, well roofed, 
well floored, well glazed, well painted, well lighted, well warmed, 
well cleaned, and not only well frequented, but inside full, galleries 
' and all, and the people thronging the doorways — and that not on 
Sundays alone, but on other days also ! 

In many parishes of Wales this state of things, or something very 
like it, exists in the face of a pious and zealous Clergy, of an exemplary 
and learned bench of Bishops, and of a rich and patriotic Gentry. 
High time indeed that they should awake out of their lethargy, if 
they would transmit one stone or shred of the Church to their grand- 
children. But, at the same time, in many parishes this state of 
things does no longer exist ; the awakening has taken place; some- 
thing or other has stirred up the incumbent ; and the incumbent has 
stirred up the churchwardens; and these have stirred up the arch- 
deacon; and the arch-deacon has stirred up the bishop; and all 
together have had a long pull and a strong pull at the landowners ; 
and at length something has been done—always with zeal, but rarely 
with knowledge. 

We admit the fact, and we hail its existence as an omen of joy, 
that the spirit of reparation and restoration has come upon many 
parishes throughout the land; but we are also sorry to add, that 
another spirit, that of renovation and innovation, has also walked 
into the eink yard with its fellow, and has played therein its un- 
mannerly tricks. The former spirit generally manifests itself in the 
shape of a sober respectable looking gentleman, in black coat, shovel 
hat, and long gaiters, and exercises itself in directing the church- 
wardens, as they stand in awe of courts ecclesiastical, forthwith to 
repair and make decent their church, and in recommending the 
incumbent to apply for a parish rate, and then to bring his case before 
the Diocesan Church Building Society ; and then to get a grant from 
the London Additional Church and Chapel and extra Pew building 
Society ; and then to set afloat a good brisk subscription, and appeal 
to the hearts and pockets of all his parishioners, and of all those 
who are not. It is a mild beneficent spirit this, shedding around its 
gracious influence wherever it goes, and originating good resolutions, 
which, however, according to immemorial custom, are not always 
carried into effect. For, soon after this spirit has vanished, may be 
seen the other—a short, square-set, keen looking demon, in a brown 
coat and a low round hat, with a tape, a book, and a bottle with a 
pen in it. It is sometimes accompanied by a deputy sprite, in 
meaner attire, and of more stolid mien, who holds the said tape, and 
applies it to the church wall; carries a mason’s pick, and probes the 
cracks and crannies of the plaster. The brown spirit hereupon offers 
the incumbent, that for so many hundred pounds—not more than 
double or triple the sum needed — he will so repair and beautify his 
church, that he shall not know it again. He will take away that 
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clumsy old oak roof, so dirty and dingy, and all those old panels 
with popish carvings upon them. He will plaster the walls inside 
and out; reglaze the windows, and knock away those useless stone 
mullions, that only serve to keep out the light; the font shall be 
nicely scraped, so as to remove those badly turned arches that run 
round it; the hole inside shall be well plugged up; good comfortable 
Agee to keep the wind out shall be put up; the reading desk shall 

e placed quite convenient inside the communion rails, and so shall 
the pulpit ; and the whole shall be well whitewashed inside and out, 
a practice which he recommends to be kept up every year —for it 
covers cracks in the wall. Or else, if the reverend gentleman pleases, 
he will pull down the old church altogether, and will build him up a 
nice new Gothic church, quite clean and beautiful; it will not come 
to above three or four hundred pounds over the amount of rates, do- 
nations, and suscriptions; and he will fill the windows with the best 
yellow, red, and a glass, and put up any of the newest plaster or 
cast-iron ornaments the parish may wish. 

This spirit vanishes too; and within twelve months the deed is 
done. And so, in a great number of parishes in Wales, we now 
flatter ourselves that we run the Dissenters pretty considerably hard, 
and that, however the proud Saxons may affect to look down upon 
us, it would be much better for them to go home again, and see if 
they can do as well. This is the state of things in most of the 
“awakened” parishes that we know of. 

Sometimes there comes a third and a solitary ghost, like a contem- 
lative man, in sober garb, with pilgrim-staff, wallet, and book ; and 
e flits about the church— hunts among the graves —reads “ the 

simple annals of the poor”— ponders over the tombs of the noble 
dead — and anon begins to record what he has seen with pencil and 
with pen. The incumbent regards him partly with suspicion, partly 
with dread ; the clerk, who brings him the key of the sacred edifice, 
eyes him askance, and doubts that he is after no good. He talks 
of the altar —asks after the cross — opens the font — sketches a 
window — copies an inscription, or a coat of arms— sighs — and 
vanishes like the rest. His visit is sometimes not altogether useless, 
and the proof of it is, that in several parishes a really sensible repara- 
tion of the old church has taken place, while, in others, where the 
ancient edifice was altogether untenantable, a new church has arisen 
of suitable and comely design. 

: A word of advice, then, to all who may fall in with these ideal 

eings : — 

1. Let the incumbent and churchwardens of every parish where 
repairs of the fabric are wanted, use their own good common sense 
before they adopt any plan whatever for effecting the same. 

2. Let them weigh well their means before they fix on the ex- 
pense ; and let them consider that they hold, not a private, but a 
public trust ; that they are bound to do their work, not for the pre- 
sent generation alone, but for posterity ; and that it is a lasting piece 
of economy to the parish to have the work performed in the best 
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possible way once in a century, rather than to have it done badly 
Jive times, or every twentieth year. 

3. Let them be cautious how they entrust the task of drawing up 
the requisite designs to any country builder or architect whatever ; 
they will not pay the tenth part of a farthing more for engaging in 
their service the talents of such men as Salvin, Pugin, or Barry, than 
. for getting the work done by any of their local friends who Gein 
to want a job —for a job will otherwise most assuredly be made of it. 
A mere builder should never be allowed to design a church. 

4. Let them remember that there is something sacred and holy 
in the associations connected with those places, where our fore- 
fathers prayed and are buried, which we cannot ourselves originate. 
And that, although an old Church repaired, may not be so symmetri- 
cal as a new one built, yet it is beautiful and harmonious from the 
traditions that hang over it; and that what it loses in architectural 
comeliness, it gains in moral influence. There never was an old 
Church in Wales yet, that might not have been repaired or enlarged, 
so as to have afforded ample accommodation for any congregation 
that would probably meet within its walls. 

5. Let them, if a new Church must be built, preserve some remi- 
niscence in its style of the old one. Let it be as a daughter to a 
mother; more fair and beautiful, because younger— but still keeping 
the same family lineaments in her face. And if the new Church is 
to be erected on another site from the old one, let the latter not be 
totally destroyed, but rather let it be repaired, at least in part,—so 
that all recollection of its venerable existence perish not in the land. 

6. Let whatever is done in such matters be done in a Christian, 
not a Pagan spirit. Let the national style of architecture be strictly 
observed in its minutest detail— not contaminated nor debased by 
modern and ignorant innovation. Let the genius that directed the 
first building of St. David’s, and Llandaff, shew itself even in the 
humble mountain Church. Let all things be done decently and in 
order, and with uniformity, and with respect for what was good and 
beautiful in former days, and is so still; and then, and then only, 
shall repairs and restorations be successful, because good. 

As an instance in point, of the practical application of some of the 
above principles, we will advert to the case of Llanberis church, 
Sastareenabion, 

We have been informed that it is the intention of the parochial 
authorities to take down this church, and build a new one. If this 
be true, we have to express our unqualified regret at, and condem- 
nation of the measure. We do not hesitate to say that the church of 
Llanberis is the greatest architectural curiosity in that country, and 
we could not point out its parallel in any part of Europe we have 
seen, unless, perhaps, in some of the more remote portions of the 
Bernese Alps, or in the Vaudois country. We do not mean to say 
that the building is suited to the wants of the parish ; far from it ; 
a new church is much wanted for the district; but the old church, 
from the extreme rudeness and singularity of its construction, should 
not only be allowed to stand, but should be carefully repaired and 
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preserved as an architectural curiosity. Not a single tourist who 
goes up tothe pass of Llanberis but would turn in to see the old 
church, and would gladly pay money for the sight, if he knew what 
an extraordinary thing it was. To those who have never visited it, we 
may describe it as a barn externally, and internally as a small ship, 
with her decks taken out, and turned upside down. Such another 
curious piece of timber work we do not know of. One thing is cer- 
tain, the church was built somewhere in the fifteenth century, of the 
rudest materials, without any refinement of art, but with a great deal 
of good sense; it has therefore lasted about four hundred years. 
Now we defy any architect or builder living in North Wales to re- 
place it with a church that shall be in as good condition as this is at 
the end of the same time, with all the appliances of modern science 
to boot. 

Let the Llanberis authorities build a new church by all means — 
they really want one — but let them preserve the old one as carefully 
as they would preserve Dolbadern Tower, or even the sacred head of 
Snowdon itself. The church is quite as great a curiosity as the 
tower, and they are objects of this kind that bring a large class of 
tourists into the county. Follow out the opposite course of action ; 
destroy all the medizeval remains of the country; blow up all the 
rocks of the best waterfalls — pull down Rhaiadr y Wenol, for in- 
stance, or Pistill y Cain; knock over the rocks on the Trifaen ;— 
would the country gain much by so doing? To demolish a building 
merely because it is old and inconvenient is about on a par with 
collecting all the Greek and Roman coins of antiquity and melting 
them down into sterling pounds, shillings, and pence. t 

A. E, 





Rebtews, 


1. BisHor GastreLi’s Noriti1a Cestriensis. Now first printed from 
the original MS. with illustrative and explanatory notes. By the 
Rev. F. R. Raves, M.A., F.S.A., &c. Vol. I., (Chetham’s Society's 
Publications, Vol. VIII.,) 1846. 


Here is a book of the right sort; one of the mest valuable and strictly 
professional books which, as Antiquaries, we have had the pleasure of seeing. 
We cannot do better than introduce it to our readers by the opening pas- 
sages of its introduction—let it speak for itself, in fact. 


The Notitia Cestriensis of Bishop Gastrell has been pronounced by one of tho 
most accomplished historians of the present day, “the noblest document extant on 
the subject of the ecclesiastical antiquities of the diocese,” and every portion of the 
work is intrinsically valuable both to the clergy and laity, as an accurate historical 
record of a vast and important diocese. The rights of patrons and the endowments 
of churches, the foundation of schools and the origin of charities, the privileges of 
individuals and the customs of parishes, though subects of large extent, are all 
stated with such minuteness and truth, as to render the facts recorded important 
historical information, which might elsewhere be searched for in vain. 

The entire authenticity of the statements is indisputable. They are a full and 
distinct — of the state of the diocese of Chester as it existed in the very 
stirring and remarkable age in which the work was compiled. 
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In the revolution of more than one hundred and thirty years extensive changes 
have taken place in the diocese, and various new laws and opinions, new regulations 
and habits of thought have been introduced, while others, of a nature and tendency 
perhaps more than equivocal, are still struggling for developement. 

The diocese will, however, sustain no damage by a comparison of its ecclesiastical 
condition in the time of Bishop Gastrell and in our own day, although truth 
demands the willing admission that more practical good has been achieved for the 
diocese during the last twenty years, than in the entire century which elapsed after 
Gastrell’s death. 

The extreme destitution of a large proportion of the livings (or rather “leavings” 
as they have been called) at the commencement of the eighteenth century, and the 
consequent non-residence of the higher, and the almost inevitable inefficiency of the 
lower, clergy, were evils of general and fearful magnitude, which are now consider- 
ably ameliorated ; whilst the large and judicious extension of the means of grace 
and of popular education in all their efficiency and purity, have already tended to 
overcome some of the most formidable of our public maladies, and have proved, if 
proof were needed, that our security and happiness as a nation depend much more 
upon our religious and moral elevation, than upon the success of our arms, the 
triumphs of our fleets, or the boundless extent of our territory. 

And these blessings have been in no inconsiderable degree secured to us in con- 
sequence of the old Saba of the country having been strengthened and not 
subverted. But such observations more properly belong to a life of the learned 
and pious prelate, who laboured with untiring energy to carry out the principles 
here adverted to, and whose Historical Notices of the Cheshire portion of his 
diocese are now printed for the first time. 

A life, and a selection from a portion of his private correspondence, have been 
already, in some measure, prepared for the press, which the Chetham Society 
design to print with the Lancashire part of the Notitia, and it will, therefore, be 
unnecessary in this place to allude further to the subject. It is hoped that this 
notice of an intended Life of Bishop Gastrell may lead to the discovery of other 
letters or general information illustrative of his lordship’s character, the communi- 
cation of which will be very acceptable to the editor. 


The text of this work we do not advert to, further than to speak of its 
value to the Cheshire Antiquary; but we are anxious to signalize its large 
body of notes, as large as the text, as containing proofs of so much Anti- 
quarian learning and research, that they reflect the highest credit on their 
author. Mr. Raines is one of the most indefatigable antiquaries and writers 
we have the honour of knowing; his own MSS. collections threaten to 
rivalize with those of Cole, in size and value; and he has drawn successfully 
upon these stores, as well as public collections, for the full elucidation of the 
volume before us. Publications of this kind are equally creditable to their 
Editor, and to the Society by whom they are published ; and in this respect, 
= Chetham Society yields nothing to the parent Camden Society, of 

ondon. 

The following biographical notice, contained in the note to page 9, con- 
cerns the Cambrian reader : — 


Richard Vaughan, D.D., a native of Caernarvonshire, educated at St. John’s 
College in Cambridge, and one of the queen’s chaplains. He was B.D. in October, 
1588, when he was collated by Bishop Aylmer to the archdeaconry of Middlesex. 
He was also a canon of Wells. He succeeded Bellot in the see of Bangor, being 
consecrated November 22d, 1595, and was also his successor at Chester, being trans- 
lated thither, according to Lee, May 16th, 1596, which is probably the correct date, 
although the generality of his biographers state that he did not become bishop of 
Chester until 1597, which might be the date of his consecration. He was translated 
to London December 24th, 1604, and dying of apoplexy on the 30th March, 1607, 
was buried in St. Paul’s cathedral. Wood says he was accounted an excellent 
preacher and a pious liver. 

His daughter Elizabeth married Thomas Mallory, B.D., dean of Chester, and had 

lentiful issue. - His niece married the celebrated critic, Dr. William Watts, arch- 
eacon of Wells, the friend of Vossius and Spelman. 
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It appears from the Bishops’ Registers, that, like some of his predecessors, he was 
much concerned to repress the spirit of insubordination and impatience of episcopal 
restraint which he found existing among his clergy. Failing in his attempts to 
act as the spiritual adviser and comforter of his clerical brethren, and to uproot 
their antipathy to certain ancient and decent ecclesiastical forms, he frequently 
cited them to appear before him in the parish church of Aldford, in which village 
he then resided, and publicly vindicated in their presence the polity of the Church. 
A formidable combination of clergy, laity, and strong prejudices, was not, however, 
easily overcome, and the exclusively sectarian spirit which animated these good but 
tnistaken men could not be subdued ; instead of a kind and grateful feeling being 
excited towards the bishop, who was really conciliatory and forbearing in his first 

roceedings, and sought to avoid rather than provoke controversy, he was regarded 

y them as their spiritual enemy, and one who sought to fetter their independence 
and destroy their liberty. On the 3d of October;-1604, a large body of Lancashire 
dissentients appeared before the bishop at Aldford. They were the “ringleaders” 
of nonconformity in South Lancashire ; and from their zeal, piety, and laborious 
discharge of their ministerial functions in populous parishes, merited, and apparently 
received, kind and impartial treatment ; but their minds were warped by inveterate 
prejudices, and they endured their self-imposed trials with the fortitude of confessors 
and the spirit of martyrs. Amongst these ancient and pertinacious worthies were 
Richard Midgley, sen. (then a of the vicarage of Rochdale, though a 
preacher in the + 3 Joseph Midgley, his son, vicar of Rochdale, (afterwards 
deprived) ; William Barnes; Ellis Saunderson, vicar of Bolton ; James Gosnall ; 
Thomas Hunt, minister of Oldham, (the tutor of Sir George Radcliffe, the friend 
and secretary of the Earl of Strafford) ; Richard Rothwell, (a convert of the elder 
Midgley, and in 1619 chaplain of the Earl of Devonshire at Hardwicke) ; James 
Ashworth ; and Edward Walsh, vicar of Blackburn, (who resigned his living from 
scruples as tc the use of the surplice, and lived and died in retirement at Walsh- 
fold, near Over Darwen). 

These were all publicly admonished by the bishop, and required to conform to 
the lit and ceremonies of the church, and also to subscribe, ex animo, to the 
three articles in the 36th canon. They were all cited to appear again at the same 
place on the 28th of November next following, but the only one who complied with 
the order was Rothwell. They appear to have been “revolters after subscription,” 
and such as were contemplated in the 38th canon. 

In those days, when roads were proverbially bad and public conveyances unknown, 
@ journey to Aldford must have been attended with serious inconvenience, especially 
on a gloomy and boisterous November-day. It may, however, tend to mitigate our 
sympathy with these courageous men to know, on unquestionable authority, that 
at this time “they were very factious and insolent.” — Burnet’s Hist. of his Own 
Times, vol. i. p. 20. 





_ We subjoin an extract from the text, referring to two of the Welsh livings 
most anomalously in the gift of the See of Chester :— 


LLANGATHEN.—An. 19 H. 8. Let by the prioresse and convent of nuns at Chester 
to John Harris, clerk, and Sir Will. Thomas, for 69 years; rent £17 13s. 4d. 
during the life of llarris, and £17 6s. 8d. after his death, at Mayday and Michs. ; 
_— - repair both church and chancell, and to pay the curate of Llanyhernyan 

s. 8d.— Index. 

An. 16 Jac., let to Sir J. Vaughan for 3 lives Rect. of Llang: with the church or 
chap. of Llanyhernian, with all tyths, great and small, and the adv. of the rect. 
church, vicaridge, and chap. of Llangat. and Llanyhernian aforesaid. Rent £186s. 
= at “e . Michs. ; tenant to repair chancell and other buildings, and bear all 
charges. 321. 

Let to Rich. Ld. Vaughan, E. of pe an. 1666, with the adv. of vic. and 
chap. Let an. 1695, for £60 fine, to Will. Davies: adv. of vic. and chap. reserved 
to Bp. Let an. 1703 to Will. Philips and others for the same fine. Let an. 1704 
to the same persons in trust. Fine £45. Let an.1713 to Tho. Gibson and Will. 
Lea in trust. Right of presenting to the church and chap. is reserved to the Bp. 


LianBEPLickK.—An. 30 H. 8. Let by nuns of Chester to Tho. and Rich. Grosve- 
nour for 99 years. Rent £3.—Index. 

An. 1604. Let to Hen. Vaughan the rect. proprietary or pars. of Llanbiblioke 
for 21 y.; tenant to repair the chancell &c. and to bear all charges. 303... - 
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An. 1623. Let to Edw. Lloyd, pars. of Bibiock als. Llanbiplick als. Llanpeplick, 
with all the free chap. or chappells belong. &c. and again an. 1628, wherein mention 
is made of the surrend. of lease 30 H. 8. S51. 

An. 1660. Concurrent lease to Sam. Bird, confirmed by chapter, as appears from 
Chapt. Book an. 1661. 

Let an. 1675 to John Keeling ; and again an. 1679, an. 1683, an.1691. Let an. 
1696 to Mrs. Dorothy Hickman, widow. Let an. 1701 to Rich. Langford, clerk, 
and Cornelius Evans ; an. 1708, to the said Langford and Hen. White, fine £50 ; 
and an. 1716 for the same fine, and again an. 1721 upon certain trusts therein ex- 
pressed. ‘The tenant is to bear all charges. Bp. puts in the vicar, tho’ no reserve 
of vicaridge be expressed in the lease. 

The vicar hath a third part of the tyths, and yet the whole rectory is let in all the 
Bp’s leases without augmentation of what is reserved for the vicar. 


2. Tue History or LupLow anv 1Ts NeicHspourHoop, &c. By Tuomas 
Waiceut, Esq., M.A., Corr. Mems. Inst. &c. Parts I., II. 


Although this work first appeared in 1841, and can therefore hardly be 
designated as a new book, yet we cannot refrain from pointing it out to the 
notice of our readers, not only as being new, in a certain sense, to many of 
them, but also as containing a great body of history highly interesting to the 
Welsh antiquary. Mr. Wright has displayed in these parts, which we hope 
to see followed ere long by those still wanting to complete a volume, all 
that spirit of diligent and learned research for which he is so justly esteemed. 
The history of the Welsh Marches, is indeed rich in materials for the 
historian ; nevertheless these materials lie wide from each other, and require 
much patience in collecting, as well as power of discrimination in selecting. 
It is not everybody that can write a good local history. Whosoever would 
attempt the task successfully, must be able to take his stand on elevated and 
central ground, from which he may carry his view over the whole field of 
past history, real and traditional, and then duly select, compare, and arrange 
the various portions of his work. It is precisely this kind of operation 
which Mr. Wright is so well able to perform; and the present work is a 
good instance of his skill, not only as a compiler but as a writer. 

Our space will not allow of our going into that examination of the book 
which we could desire to make; but we consider its contents to be of so 
much value as illustrative of Welsh antiquities, and especially of the History 
of the Marches, (which comes within the scope of the Archewologia Cam- 
brensis,) that we must content ourselves for the present with recommending 
it in general terms to our readers, —and shall probably revert to it on another 
occasion. The following extracts will give a good idea of the nature of the 
work, and the manner in which it is treated. We should add, that the illus- 
trations, unfortunately too few in number, are very good : — 





It is a commonly received, but very err , notion, that as the Saxon con- 
querors advanced, the British population quitted the land, and left it open to the 
invaders, taking refuge themselves in the highlands and parts not yet subdued. In 
the fifth century the inhabitants of the part of the island we now call England 
must have become essentially Roman; it was covered with Roman towns and 
villages ; a large portion of the landholders were no doubt Romans by family ; 
those of the higher caste, and the inhabitants of towns who were of British origin, 
had become Romans in manners and by alliance of blood ; and the only pure British 
~ of the population were the lower classes and the cultivators of the land —in 

act, the serfs. It may fairly be doubted whether any other but the Roman lan- 

age was in use. The picture of the Anglo-Saxon invasion resembled that of the 
irruption of the Franks into Gaul. Their fury was directed chiefly against the 
higher caste, a large portion of which fell in battle; the towns were plundered and 
burnt, and their inhabitants massacred ; but the mass of the population became the. 
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serfs of the conquerors, as they had previously been of the vanquished — it was 
but a change of masters.. Wealh, in Anglo-Saxon (and its equivalent in other 
Germanic tongues), signified generally a foreigner, but more particularly applied 
to the people who spoke the Latin tongue, or dialects derived from it. In Germany 
Italy is still called Welschland. The Anglo-Saxons gave the name of Wealas or 
Wylisemenn to the British population in their own territory, as well as to the 
population of the then independent districts in the names of which it is still pre- 
served, Wales and Cornwall (the country of the Corn-wealas). This is the origin 
of our word Welsh. The existence of a Welsh population in the Saxon kingdoms, 
more particularly in Mercia and Wessex, is distinctly acknowledged in the Anglo- 
Saxon laws. In the eye of the law, the Welshman, even when he became a land- 
holder (which seems to have been a case that was rare and never to any great 
extent), was much inferior in value to an Englishman. The learned editor of the 
Anglo-Saxon Laws, Mr. Thorpe, compares the Wealh under the Saxons with the 
Roman tributarius of the Salic law. In the laws of Ine, king of the West-Saxons 
composed in the latter years of the seventh century, the Wealh is distin; ished 
into the two classes of gafol-gelda (rent-payer, or tenant) and theow (ert) The 
two peoples gradually melted into one ; but even as late as the reign of Henry I. 
the distinction is admitted in the laws, and it appears not unfrequently in Domes- 
day in the districts near the borders. It was probably from this intermixture of 
people that originated the common English names of Jones, Davies, Price, &c. 

By the Saxons, as well as by the Franks, the Roman towns (and all the towns 
they found were Roman) were reduced to heaps of ruins, and became the haunts of 
wild beasts and birds of prey. After the conversion of the Germanic tribes, these 
ruins offered inviting situations for monastic establishments, not only on account of 
the melancholy solitude which reigned there, but also because they offered ready 
materials for building, and these monastic foundations were frequently the origin of 
new towns which at:a later period occupied the ancient sites. Thus the monaste 


of St. Alban’s was built amid the massy ruins of the ancient Verulamium, whic 
were but imperfectly cleared even in the thirteenth century. But the invaders 
seldom repaired the towns they destroyed. It was — in the latter half of 


the sixth century that the Mercians passed the Severn and destroyed the towns 
along the Roman road which we have already described. The fate of Uriconium is 
perhaps indicated in its modern name of Wroxeter ( Wrace-ceaster, the town of 
vengeance). The remains of this place are still a proof of its former strength and 
importance ; the site of Magna, at Kenchester, was covered with ruins so late as 
the time of Leland ; but the last definite traces of Bravinium have long disappeared. 
Both Uriconium and Magna were important positions to check the inroads of the 
“mountain dwellers” (dun-setas ), as the Saxons termed the people who only have 
since borne the name of Welsh ; and very shortly after their destruction, the con- 
querors erected two new towns in their immediate vicinity: one they named 
Scrobbes-burh, the town of shrubs, from the wooded appearance of the neighbour- 
hood, now softened to weeps | ; the other Here-ford, the ford of the army, 
because it was the point at which the hostile armies were in the habit of passing 
the Wye in their excursions. 


The following romantic narrative occurs at p. 54:— 


The first of this family who bore the name of Fulke Fitz Warine had inherited, 
¥ his mother Melette, daughter of William Peverel, the castle and honour of 

hittington. When seven years of age, Fulke was, according to the custom of 
those times, placed in the family of Joce de Dinan to be educated in the practice 
of knightly exercises, for Joce was “a knight of good experience”; and as he grew 
up he became “handsome, strong, and of goodly stature.” At the time when the 
hostilities between Joce de Dinan and Walter de Lacy raged with most violence, 
Fulke Fitz Warine had reached the age of eighteen. 

One summer’s day, Joce de Dinan arose early in the morning, and mounted a 
tower in the middle of his castle to survey the country. Turning his eyes towards 
Whitcliffe, he was surprised to see the fields covered with knights and soldiers in 
all the apparel of war, and to behold among others the banner of his mortal enemy 
Sir Walter de Lacy. He ordered part of his knights to arm and mount in haste, 
and to take with them arbalasters and archers to go and defend the bridge and ford 
“below the town of Dinan”; and they drove back the Lacy’s men, who were already 
occupying the pass. Soon after came Joce, with five hundred knights and men at 
arms, besides the burgesses of the town, and crossing the water they engaged and 
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entirely defeated the invaders. Walter de Lacy, after having lost his banner and 
seen his men dispersed, fled along the road which ran near the banks of the Teme 
towards Bromfield, called by the Anglo-Norman writer Champ-Geneste ee 
— Joce de Dinan seeing Walter de Lacy flying in this direction, followed 

im unattended, and overtook him in a little valley within sight of the castle, be- 
tween the wood and the river, and Lacy was already wounded and on the point of 
being made a prisoner, when three of his knights snddenly made their appearance, 
and came to his aid. 

Joce’s lady, with her two daughters, Sibille and Hawyse, had witnessed the com- 
bat and the subsequent flight from a tower in the castle, and terrified with the 
danger which threatened their lord, who was now alone against four, they made 
the place resound with their screams. Fulke Fitz Warine, who on account of his 
youth had been left in the castle, was drawn to the spot by the cries of the ladies, 
and seeing them in tears, he inquired of Hawyse the cause of their distress. “ Hold 
thy tongue,” she replied; “thou resemblest little thy father who is so bold and 
strong; and thou art but a coward and ever wilt be. Seest thou not where m 
father, who has cherished and bred thee with so much care, is in danger of his life 
for want of help? and thou art not ashamed to go up and down safe without paying 
any attention!” Fulke, stung by the maiden’s reproof, hurried into the hall of the 
castle, where he found nothing but an old rusty helmet, which he put on as well as 
he could, for he had not yet attained to the age of bearing armour, and seizing a 
great Danish axe, he ran to the stable, which was close to the postern that led to 
the river. There he found a cart-horse, which he mounted, and spurring across 
the river, he reached the spot where Joce de Dinan, overcome by the number of 
his opponents, was already dismounted and on the ground. Young Fulke was no 
sooner arrived, than with one blow of his formidable weapon he cut in two the 
back-bone of one of Lacy’s men who was securing the fallen lord of Ludlow, and 
with a second he clove the scull of another who was coming to encounter him. Joce 
was soon remounted, and Walter de Lacy, with his remaining companion, Arnold 
de Lisle, who had both been severely wounded in the action, were easily made pri- 
soners. They were brought to Ludlow Castle, and confined in a tower which was 
called Pendover. 

The two prisoners were treated with kindness, and were frequently visited by 
the ladies of the household. Amongst them was a “very gentle damsel” named 
Marion de la Bruere (Marian of the Heath), who was smitten with the courtly 
mien of Arnold de Lisle, and allowed herself to be seduced by his fair words and pro- 
mises of marriage. Having thus placed herself in his power by her imprudence, 
she was further induced secretly to aid the escape of the prisoners through one of 
the windows of the tower by means of towels and napkins attached together. After 
Walter de Lacy had obtained his liberty, he sent to his father in Ireland for 
soldiers, resolved to avenge himself on Joce de Dinan ; but after having carried on 
their hostilities for a short time, the two barons were reconciled by the interference 
of their neighbours. Soon after peace had thus been restored, Fulke Fitz Warine 
was married with great ceremony to Hawyse de Dinan ; and after the festivities 
were ended, Joce de Dinan, with his household and son-in-law, and Warine, the 
father of Fulke, went to “ Hertland,” having entrusted the castle of Ludlow to 
the care of thirty trusty knights and seventy good soldiers, “for fear of the Lacy 
and other people.” 

No sooner had Joce de Dinan quitted his castle, than Marion de la Bruere, who 
had remained behind on pretence of illness, sent a a message to her lover 
Arnold de Lisle, acquainting him with the state of the castle, and inviting him to 


Ry her a visit, promising to let him enter by the same window from which he and 
alter de pag a made their escape from prison. Arnold communicated his 


intelligence to Walter de Lacy, and obtained his consent to making an attempt on 
the castle. Having provided himself with a ladder of leather of the length indicated 
to him by the unsuspecting lady, he took with him above a thousand knights and 
soldiers, the main body of whom he concealed in the woods by Whitcliffe, and the 
rest were placed in ambush in the gardens below the castle. It seems by the story 
that the ground under the castle, bordering on the river, was then laid out in 
gardens ag the recreation of the family of the lord of Ludlow. It was during a 
dark night that these movements were effected. When Arnold, with an attendant 
who carried the ladder, approached the wall of the tower, his mistress was ready at 
the window, and threw down a cord by which the ladder was drawn up and fixed. 
The lady led him to her chamber, and the ladder was left suspended at the window. 

In the meantime, Arnold’s attendant had returned to the gardens, and brought 
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fourth the soldiers who were placed in ambush. A hundred men, well armed, 
mounted by the leathern ladder into the tower of Pendover, and whilst one party, 
descending from the tower to the wall which led behind the chapel, threw the 
sleeping sentinel into the deep foss which separated it from the outer ward, another 

arty went into the inner ward, and slew in their beds the knights and soldiers who 
had een left to guard the castle. They then issued from the castle, opened Dinham 
gate (la porte de Dynam vers la ryvere), to admit the rest of Lacy’s men, and 
placing parties of soldiers at the end of each street, they burnt the town and 
massacred the inhabitants, sparing neither woman nor child. At day-break, Marion, 
who was in bed with her lover, Sir Arnold, was awakened by the shouts of the 
victors ; she arose, and looking through a window, learnt the treason which had 
been acted during the night. In the agony of despair, she seized upon Sir Arnold’s 
sword and thrust it through his body, and immediately afterwards threw herself 
out of a window which looked toward Linney (Lyneye), and “broke her neck.” 
As soon as he received intelligence of the success of this attack, Walter de Lacy 
came with all his force and took possession of Ludlow Castle. 

‘Tidings of these events were brought to Joce de Dinan at Lambourne. Joce and 
the Warines, having assembled their friends and dependants, came with about 
seven thousand men, and established themselves in the castle of Cainham (Keyenhom) 
situated on a hillock about a league from Ludlow, and then “ very old and the gates 
rotten.” The siege of Ludlow Castle lasted long ; the attacks were frequent and 
vigorous ; but Lacy, who had many Irish troops, as well as his own knights and re- 
tainers, defended the place against them: when, however, he ventured to go out 
from the castle he was severely beaten by the besiegers, and the gardens about 
Ludlow were more than once covered with the bodies of his soldiers who were slain 
in these skirmishes. The attack was made on the side of the castle to which the 
approach is now covered by the town: the town, as we have already observed, 
seems at this time to have been situated only in Dinham, and toward Mill-street. 
At length the besiegers made a fire at the gateway with bacon and grease, so fierce 
that it burnt not only the treble door of the gateway tower, but also destroyed the 
tower itself, and Joce de Dinan became master of the outer ward. In this assault, 
the chief tower in the outer ward of the castle (Mortimer’s rt was nearly 
levelled with the ——, and almost the whole ward destroyed. In the midst 
of these events, Fulke Fitz Warine’s father died, and Fulke became Lord of 
Whittington. 


8. Enetanns Wortuizs. By John Vicars. Reprinted in 1845. J. 
Russell Smith. 


This is one of those curious fac-similes of old and rare books, the publi- 
cation of which forms a decided feature of the literary taste of the present 
day. The type is good; and the engraved portraits are so faithfully imi- 
tated from the originals, that could we only lay the book up in a damp cup- 
board, or hide it in a dunghill for a few months, we have no doubt but that 
we could take in the veriest bookworm that ever haunted the shop of Russell 
Smith, the enterprising and spirited publisher. 

John Vicars seems to have been a good specimen of his day,—an unmiti- 
gated puritan; or, as he would have described himself, “a renowned godly 
pious, and most strong brave invincible confounder of all atheistical papists and 
desperate malignants.” Accordingly, he gives us a one-sided series of bio- 
graphies relating to the Civil War; each life being illustrated with a verita- 
ble iconography of the sour-faced rascal it belongs to. As a curious speci- 
men, we recommend those into whose hands it may fall,—and it is well 
worth buying, for the original is not to be had for love or money, — to look 
at Waller, one of the great unwashed and unkempt of those days. His life 
is all of a piece with his face. 

As a specimen of John Vicars’s style, we give the following bit from the 
doings of “ Colonell Laughorne, Major Generall of South Wales :”— 


After this he marched to Haverfordwest, and in his no thereunto, so 
frighted Sir Henry Vaughan, and Sir John Stepney, then Governour of the said 
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Towne, that hee looking forth to see if hee could discover his Enemies comming, 
saw about halfe a mile off a heard of black Bullocks with white hornes (as they used 
to have) comming toward him in the field, which being all in a cluster, so amazed 
him, that hee ranne to the head of his forces, and swearing a most desperate great 
Oath, cryes out to his souldiers “The Roundhead Dogs are coming,” at which re- 
port, they all ran away as fast as they could drive each other before them, throwing 
away their Armes to fly for their lives, and those that had powder threw it into the 
River, that so the Roundheads might not make use of it against them ; and by this 
- meanes the Town of Haverfordwest, being most disgracefully forsaken, this most 
noble Major Generall took it most easily with all the Armes and Ammunition in it. 
Then he marched with a brave increase of his Army and Artillery toward Tinby, 
where falling on both sides of it, and after a very sharpe and terrible storming of 
it, took both the Town and the (almost impregnable) Castle by assault, wherein hee 
took 3 or 400 prisoners, as many Armes, and 7 peeces of Ordnance, with all the 
other Ammunition and Provision therein, which was very much. : 
From thence he most courageously marched to Carew Castle, which after a fierce 
assault, he also took, with all the Ordnance, Armes, and Ammunition therein ; and 
therewith consummated a full and totall reduction of all the Malignants and in- 
sulting disaffected party of all Pembrookeshire; to the obedience of the Parliament. 


4. TRANSACTIONS OF THE CyMMRODORION. Part IV. 


We had hoped, before this time, to have received another Part of this 
valuable Collection of Papers; and indeed, had the Cymmrodorion main- 
tained its pristine energy, and known how to anticipate the wants and wishes 
of the Antiquarians of Wales, the Archaologia Cambrensis might never have 
existed. We understand, however, from one of its officers, that the Mem- 
bers of the Society never hold any meetings now, and that their collection 
of books has been sent to the British Museum, “as the safest place for 
keeping them.” The libraries of the Welsh Schools have also been trans- 
ferred to the same National Institution. There is no doubt that the British 
Museum is the best place that these collections could be deposited in; and 
that they will be more useful and accessible there, than if they had remained 
isolated and comparatively shut up from the public. Nevertheless, we confess 
that we look upon these two circumstances as very mortifying instances of 
that apathy towards high intellectual pursuits, and the best interests of our 
country, which we should be glad to see removed as a stain from the 
national character; nor are we without hopes of being able to contribute 
towards bringing this about. Had the energetic sons of Caledonia, or the 
enthusiastic ones of Erin, displayed as little anxiety about the preservation 
of their literary and historical remains, as our countrymen have done, they 
would not now hold the high position in the intellectual world, which we 
see them occupying so honourably. 

This fourth part of the Transactions contains valuable papers; especially 
the Accounts of the Monasteries and Abbeys in Wales, by the late Rev. P. 
B. Williams; the Account of the Castles of Glamorgan and Monmouth, 
by Mr. Harding; and the same of those in Flintshire, by the late Mr. Max- 
well. Though far too brief, these papers are all very useful, as giving 
general outlines of their subjects. Mr. A. Owen’s Catalogue of Welsh 
MSS. No. II., we should like to see extended indefinitely. The Rev. W. 
Davies should have given us a volume, not a paper, on Welsh Poetry. 


5. Tuer WetsH MSS. Society. 


Arrangements have been made to complete the Translation of the Volume 
of Miscellaneous MSS., collected by the late Iolo Morganwg, as a continua- 
tion of the Myvyrian Archaiology, which were prepared for the press and 
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printed off, under the superintendence of his son, Mr. Taliesin Williams, 
whose protracted ill-health disabled him from finishing the Translation. 
The Volume may be expected to appear before the public, next autumn. 
The “ Heraldic Visitation of Wales,” by Lewys Dwnn, has passed through 
the press, and is now in the binder’s hands. We hope soon to find it also 
in the hands of those who were so fortunate as to subscribe for the work, 
before the whole edition was engaged. 


6. THe Camprian Mirror; aA New Tourists CoMPpANION THROUGH 
Waters. By E. Parry, Chester. 


This small work, which has just appeared, is one of the most useful of its 
kind which we have seen fora long time. In form, adapted to the pocket ; 
and in matter, suited to the Antiquary, the lover of the picturesque, and the 
angler, it is calculated to come into general circulation. We have not had 
time to peruse the whole of its contents, but we argue in its favour from 
what has already come under our notice. The illustrations are ably and 
tastefully executed. . To give a good idea of the work, we cannot do better 
than quote some of the words of the Preface :— 


The compiler informs the reader that, with very few exceptions, he has repeatedly 
visited every town, village, and place mentioned in this tour; and being well ac- 
quainted with the language, manners and habits, of his countrymen, he has been 
enabled to draw his observations from sources inaccessible to a mere compiler. The 
interesting scenes described by various authors are carefully preserved, with con- 
siderable additions, the result of various excursions. The distances from each 
station to the circumjacent towns and objects of attraction are accurately marked — 
the characters of the inns for the accomodation of travellers impartially de- 
scribed — the angling stations in each district pointed out—the mansions of the 
nobility and gentry delineated —and the whole interspersed with interesting 
historical and biographical notices. The improvements in this edition consist of 
considerable emendations and additions, mostly of no small importance, which have 
been obtained from ancient British MSS. in the most celebrated libraries of our 
nobility, the pages of which the editor has had the privilege of perusing, and the 
contents of which have not been made public before. Some account has also been 
added relative to the various improvements that are continually taking place in 
Wales ; and in order to obtain correct information of the same, the writer recently 
made a special tour through that romantic country, the result of which is combined 
in the different routes laid down in this work. To add to the interest of this 
edition, a new map of North and South Wales (with part of England) has been 
prepared at a considerable cost expressly for this work. It has been accurately 
reduced from the last ordnance survey, engraved on steel, with all the railways that 
connect each county, and may be relied on for its correctness. The accompanying 
new views will also, it is presumed, be considered as additional embellishments. 


The introductory essay comprises a sketch of the history of the princi- 
ality, with the character and manners of the people —remarks on their 
ravery, early Christianity, and religion— music, poetry, and language — 

loyalty, &c.; and it adopts the appropriate motto — 


** Cas gwr na charo, y wlad a’i maco.” 
Hated be the man who loves not the country that gave him birth. 
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ooks of Common Prayer, 

A from Edward VI. to Charles II. pie 
‘Six Volumes, {mall folio.’ Reprinted in 
= Black and Red Letter, by Whittingham. 


1. The Firft Book of Edward V1. 


Che booke of the common praper and adminifira- 
tion of the Sacramentes, and other rites and ceremonies 
of the Churche: after the ble of the Churche of England, 


LONDINI JN OFFICINA Edouardi Whitchurche. ANNO DO. 1549. 


2. The Second Book of Edward VI. 


Che Boke of common praper, and adminiftracion 
of the Sacramentes, and other rites and Ceremonies.in the 
Churche of Englande, Londini, Edv.Whytchurche, Anno 1552. 


3. The Firft Book of Queen Elizabeth. 


Che Boke of common praier, and adminiftration 
of the Sacramentes, and other rites and Ceremonies in the 
Churche of Englande. Londini, Richardi Graftoni. Anno1559. 


4. King James’s Book as fettled at Hampton Court. 


The Booke of Common Prayer, ‘and. Adminiftration 
of the Sacraments, And other Rites: and) Ceremonies. -of the 
Church. of England. Imprinted at London.-by: Robert: Barker, 
Printer to the King’s moft Excellent Maieftie.... 4uno. 1604, 


5. The Scotch Book of Charles I. 


The Booke of Common Prayer, and Adminiftration 
of the Sacraments,’ And-other parts of divine: Service. for the 
ufe of the Cuurcu of Scortanp, Edinburgh, by Robert 
Young, Printer to the King’s moft Excellent Majeftie..” 1637. 
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6. King Charles the Second’s Book, as fettled at the Savoy Conference. 


The Book of Common Prayer, and Adminiftration 
of the Sacraments and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, 
according to the ufe of the Church of England, Together with 
the Pfalter or Pfalms of David, pointed as they are to 2 Sung or 
faidin Churches: And the Form and Manner of Making, Ordain- 
ing and Confecrating of Bifhops, Priefts, and Deacons. 


London. Printed by his Majeftie’s Printers. 1662. 


r This Collection of the Books of Common Prayer are uniformly re- 
printed in Six Volumes fimall folio, in Black Letter, like the original 
editions. ‘Their importance and value are well known: but it is 
remarkable that in no public, or private, or collegiate library can 
the whole of thefe Books be found together. A limited number 
only has been reprinted ; and may be purchafed in fets, but not 
feparately. 


The Book of 1662 has been carefully collated with the Sealed 
Book in the Tower of London, and other copies of the Sealed 
Book have been occafionally confulted. 


The price of the fix volumes, bound in parchment gilt, 181. 18s. 


A few 94 of 1662, adapted to the prefent reign, have been printed 
with the rubrics in red. Price 4l. 4s. bound in parchment. 





Che Communion Service and occafional Offices of 
the Church of England, beautifully printed in red and black. 
Small folio, bound in parchment, gilt, 2/. 155. 


Che booke of Common praier noted. By John Mer- 
becke, as printed by Grafton 1550. Small 4to. 1/. 55. bound. 


This is a verbatim reprint with the Mufical Notes without any alteration 
whatever. Shewing what parts of the Service were chanted in the reign 
of Edward VI. 


abe Mewe Ceftament in Englih, from the earlieft 
known tranflation, coeval if not anterior to Wickliff, from a Manu- 
fcript formerly in the Monaftery of Syon. Printed in fmall 4to. 
black letter, nearly ready. 
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Liturgie Britannice, or the Several Editions of the 
Book oF ComMMon PRAYER OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, from 
its Compilation to the laft Revifion, together with the Lirurcy 
fet forth for the Ufe of the Cuurcn oF ScoTLanD, arranged to 
fhew their refpective Variations. By Wittram Kee ino, B.D. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 1/. 15. 


The Ancient Liturgy of the Church of England, 
according to the ufes of SARUM, Bancor, York, and HEREFoRD, 
and the Mopern Roman Lirturcy, arranged in parallel columns. 
By WittraM MaskELL. 8vo. gs. 6d. 


How fhall we ‘“‘ Conform to the Liturgy of the | 
Church of England?” By James Craiciz Ropertson, M.A. 
of Trinity ret s Cambridge. 8vo. 2nd edition, tos. 6d. , 


Annals of the Englifh Bible, from 1524 to 1844. 
By the Rev. CurisToPHER ANDERSON. 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait 
of Tyndale and fac-fimiles of the early New Teftaments. 1/. 8s. 


The Gofpel according to St. Matthew, and Part of 
St. Mark. ‘Tranflated from the Original Greek, with Notes. 
By Sir Joun Cuexe, Knight, Secretary of State to King Ed- 
ward VI. By James Goopwin, B.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Practical Difcourfes on all the Parts and Offices of 
the Liturgy of the Church of England, by the Rev. MatrHew 
Hote. Hes edition, 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 


Notes on the Four Gofpels, and Acts of the Apoftles, 


in two volumes foolscap 8vo. 215. 


A Supplement to the Authorifed Englith Verfion of 
the New Teftament: being a Critical Illuftration of its more 
difficult Paflages, from the Syriac, Latin, and earlier Englifh Ver- 
fions, withan Varoietiin, by the Rev. FREpERIcK Henry Scriv- 
ENER, M.A. Vol. I. 8vo. Ios. 6d. (to be completed in 3 vols.) 


Pickering’s Helleniftic edition of the Greek Teftament, 
H KAINH AIA@HKH. = Ex ryg Tada Asabyxns nara 


TOUS EBdounxovra Osepmanvevomenn. Novum TEsTAMENTUM 
Gracum Epitio HELvenistica. Inftruxit et Edidit Epv. 
Gut. GrinFiE_p, M.A. 2 vols. 8v0. pp. 1500. 2/. 25. 

This Edition is defigned to fhow the clofe connexion of the Greek 
Teftament with the Septuagint. It contains upwards of 30,000 doétrinal 
and grammatical illuftrations, which are arranged refpectively under each 
verfe for the convenience of the Student and Divine. 
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JOreparing for JOublication. 


MISSALE AD USUM INSIGNIS ET PRECLARE EC- 
CLESIZ SARUM. Reprinted from the first known edition of the Salisbury 
Missal, printed at Rouen 1492. 


ORARIVM, seu libellus precationem per Regiam maiestatem et 
clera latiné editus, London 1546. 


DEVOUT PSALMES AND COLLETES, gathered and set in 
‘  suché order, as may be used for dayly meditations. Printed by Edward Whit- 
churche. -5th day of November. Anno 1547. 


ORARIVM seu Libellus Precationum per Regiam majestatem, 
Latiné editus. ' Londini ex officina Wilhelmi Seres typographi. 1560. 


HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of the Monastery of TYNE- 
« MOUTH, inthe Diocese of Durham, by Wm. Stpney Gisson, Esq. Vol I. 4to, 


ROYS’ SATIRE AGAINST CARDINAL WOLSEY. 


SELDEN’S TABLE TALK, with a Memoir by 8. W. Sivazp, 
Esq. fscap. 8vo. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE HERBERT, handsomely printed 


in 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


HERRICK’S. POEMS, a new edition, in 2 vols. fscap. 8vo. 


The LIFE of MRS. GODOLPHIN, by Joun Everyn, Author 
of the Sylva, now first published from the Original MS. Edited by Samuel, Lord 
Bishop of Oxford, fscap. 8vo. 


HOW TO PRAY, Translated from the German of Martin 


Lurner, 12mo. 


MONUMENTA RITUALIA ECCLESIZ ANGLICANZ. By 
the Rev. W. MaskeL., M.A. 


Contents. 


I. Dissertation on the Ancient Service Books, Rituals, &c. 

II. The Offices of Baptism, Confirmation, Marriage, Visitation of the Sick, 
Burial, &c., according to the Use of Sarum, with Notes. 

III. The Prymer in English, edited from a MS. of the Fourteenth Century, with 
a Dissertation and Notes. 

IV. A Collection of early occasional Prayers in English. 

V. The “ Defensorium Directorii, &c. &c. 


*,* This Work is intended to supply a deficiency existing at present in the 
Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of England. 


THE CELEBRATED ROLL of ARMS, Compiled by Joun 


Rows, or WaRrWIcK, Temp. Richard III. with facsimiles, in 4to, 


THE TRIAL OF MARY ELIZABETH SMITH versus the 
Right Hon. WASHINGTON SEWALLIS, EARL FERRERS, in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, for an alleged Breach of Promise of Marriage. Printed from 
the Short-hand Writer’s Notes, and the Original Documents, in 8vo. 
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DR. RICHARDSON’S ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARIES. 
In Two Volumes Quarto, Second Edition. 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE; 
combining Explanation with Etymology, and Illustrated by Quotations from the 
best Authorities. The Words—with those of the same Family in German, Dutch, 
and Swedish, or in Italian, French, and Spanish, are traced to their Origin. The 
Explanations are deduced from the Primitive Meaning through their various usages, 
The Quotations are arranged Chronologically from the earliest Period to the be- 
ginning of the present Century. 


Abridged in one thick Volume Octavo, Second Edition, 
A NEW DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE; 


to which is affixed a Grammatical and Etymological examination, adapted to the 
Dictionary. 


LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY, from the irruption of 
the Northern Nations to the close of the American Revolution, by WILLIAM 
Smytu, Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. 
third edition. 11. 1s. 


PROFESSOR SMYTH’S LECTURES, the Second and conclud- 


ing Courses. On the French Revolution. 3 vols. 8yo. second edition, 1l. 11s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR SMYTH’S EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. 
12mo. 5s. 


HISTORIES OF NOBLE BRITISH FAMILIES, with Biogra- 


phical Notices of the most distinguished Individuals in each, Compiled and Edited 
by Henry Droummonp, Esq. Imperial folio. 


*,* The present Work for Noble British Families, is formed upon the same plan 
as the Histories of the Celebri Famiglie Italiane, published by Count Litta of 
Milan, and is illustrated by their Armorial Bearings emblazoned, and such Monu- 
ments, Portraits, Seals, Views of Places, &c. as are calculated to throw light upon 
the actions of the most remarkable individuals of each family respectively. 


Parts I.and II. Containing the Families of ASHBURNHAM, ARDEN, COMPTON, 
Cecit, and Harzey. 34. 3s. each. 
III. Containing the Bruce Family, 11. 11s. 6d. 
IV. Containing the Portraits of the Bruce Family, 1l. 11s. 6d. 
V. Containing the Perceval Family, 1/. 11s. 6d. 
V1. Containing the Families of Dunbar, Hume, and Dunpas. 31. 3s. 
VII. Containing the Drummonp Family, 31. 3s. 
VIII. Containing the Family of Nevitue. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of SIR PHILIP SIDNEY and 
HUBERT LANGUET, now first collécted and translated from the Latin. With 
Notes and an Introduction by the Rev. S. A. Pears, M.A, Fellow of C.C.C. 
Oxford, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of the MARTIN MARPRELATE CONTRO- 
VERSY in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, by the Rev. WILLIAM MAsKELL, 
M.A. crown 8vo, 8s. 


A HISTORY OF THE NONJURORS: their Controversies 


and Writings; with Remarks on some of the Rubrics in the Book of Common 
Prayer, by Tuomas Latusury, M.A. 8vo. 14s. 
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THE BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 





BY DR. CHALMERS. The Adaptation of External Nature to the Moral and 
Intellectual Constitution of Man. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM WHEWELL. Astronomy and General Physics 
considered with reference to Natural Theology. 8vo. 9s. 6d. fscap. 8vo. 6s. 


BY PETER MARK ROGET, M.D. Animal and Vegetable Physiology, con- 
sidered with reference to Natural Theology. 2 vols. 8vo. Il. 10s. 


BY THE REV. DR. BUCKLAND. On Geology and Mineralogy. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1l. 15s. 


*,* The Supplementary Notes, and Additional Plate to the First Edition, may be had 
separate, ls. 6d. 


BY SIR CHARLES BELL. The Hand, its Mechanism and Vital Endowments, 
as evincing design. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


BY JOHN KIDD, M.D. The Adaptation of External Nature to the Physical 
Condition of Man. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM KIRBY. On the History, Habits, and Instincts of 
Animals. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 10s, 


WALTON AND COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER, Edited 
with Original Memoirs, by Sik Harris Nicotas, Illustrated by Engravings 
from Designs by STOTHARD and INsKIPP. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 61. 6s. or proofs 
ou India paper, 10/. 10s. The Illustrations separate, 4to. proofs before the letters, 
101. 10s. 

*,* ADDITIONAL PLaTes (xxx11) to Illustrate Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler, 

consisting of Portraits, Monuments, &c. mostly proofs. Imperial 8vo. 3i. 3s. 


FRAGMENTS OF ITALY AND THE RHINELAND, by 
the Rev. T. H. Waite. Fscap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A PILGRIM’S RELIQUARY. By the Author of “ Fragments 
of Italy and the Rhineland,” fscap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MEMORIALS of a TOUR in the CONTINENT, to which are 


added Miscellaneous Poems. By Rosert Snow, Esq. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH RHYTHMS, from the Fifth to the 
Fourteenth Century. By Epwin Guest, Esq. M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 1l. 4s. 


ESSAYS written in the INTERVALS OF BUSINESS. Third 
edition, fscap. 8vo. 5s. 
Also by the Sume Author, 


THE CLAIMS OF LABOUR. An Essay on the Duties of the Peers to the 
Employed, fscap. 8vo. second Edition, with additional Essay, 6s. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MANUAL; an Account of Rare, 

Curious, and Useful Books, published in or relating to Great Britain and Ireland, 

- since the Invention of Printing, with Bibliographical and Critical Notices, Colla- 

tions, and the prices at which they have been sold, by W. T. Lownpves. 4 vols. 
8vo. 41. 5s. Large Paper, 8/. 10s. 
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PICKERING’S 
ALDINE EDITION OF THE POETS. 


Beautifully printed, price 5s. or bound in morocco for presents, 10s. 6d. each volume. 





Vots. 
1. 1*. 2. BURNS. With Memoir and Notes by Sir Harris 


Nicotas. 3 vols, 
3. 4. .. THOMSON. With Memoir by Sir H. Nicoras. 2 vols. 
a COLLINS. With Memoir by Sir H. Nicotas. 
Gai anatic.cn H. KIRKE WHITE. With Memoir by Sir H.Nicotas. 
7. 8. 9. .COWPER. With Memoir by Sir H. Nicotas, the most 


complete edition extant. 3 vols. 


10.. 11. SURREY AND WYATT. With Memoirs by Sir H. 


Nicotas. 2 vols. 
12, ... BEATTIE. With Memoir by the Rev. A. Dyce. 
13.14.15. POPE. With Memoir by the Rev. A. Dyce. 3 vols. 
16... . GOLDSMITH. With Memoir and Notes by the Rev. 


Joun MitrorpD. 


17.18.19. MILTON. With Memoir and Notes by the Rev. J. 


Mitrorp. 3 vols. 


| ar SHAKESPEARE. With Memoir by the Rev. A. Dycz. 
21—25. . DRYDEN. With Memoir by the Rev. J. Mirrorp. 
» 5 vols. 


26. ... PARNELL. With Memoir by the Rev. J. Mrrrorp. 
27.28.29. SWIFT. With Memoir by the Rev. J. Mirrorp. 3 vols. 
30. 31. . YOUNG. With Memoir by the Rev, J. Mrrrorp. 2 vols. 
32. ... AKENSIDE. With Memoir by the Rev. A. Dyce. 
33. 34. .. BUTLER. With Memoir by the Rev. J. Mrrrorp. 2 vols. 
35. 36. . PRIOR. With Memoir by the Rev. J. Mirrorp. 2 vols. 
37. ... FALCONER. With Memoir by the Rev. J. Mirrorp. 
38. ... GRAY. With Memoir by the Rev. J. Mirrorp. 
39—43.. SPENSER. With Memoir by the Rev. J. Mrrrorp. 


5 vols. 


44—46,. CHURCHILL. With Memoir and Notes by W. Tooxz, 
Esq. 3 vols. 


47—52.. CHAUCER. With Memoir by Sir Harris Nicoxas. 
6 vols. 


*,* Each Author may be purchased separately. 


THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. From the German of V. A. 
Huser. Edited by Francis W. Newman, late Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 3 vols. 8vo. with 52 Illustrations, 1/. 10s. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY STATUTES, translated by G. R. 
M. Warp, Esq. M.A. Vol. I. 8vo. 7s. containing the Caroline Code, or 
Laudian Statutes promulgated, A.D. 1636. 
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WORKS BY SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


I. POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS. 3 vols. fscap. 
8vo. 15s. 

This edition is the only complete one extant, containing many new poems, and 

is uniformly printed with the Aldine Edition of the British Poets. «: 


THE POEMS, complete in 1 vol. fscap. 8vo. 6s. 
II. AIDS TO REFLECTION;. in. the Formation of a Manly 


Character, on the several grounds of Prudence, Morality, and Religion. Fifth 
edition, with ‘a Preliminary Essay, and three Appendixes, 2 vols. fscap. 8vo. 10s. 


IlI. THE FRIEND, A SERIES OF ESSAYS, to aid in the 


formation of Fixed Principles in. Politics; Morals, and Religion, with , Literary 
Amusements interspersed. Edited by H. N. CoLertpGe. 3 vols. ‘fscap. 8vo. 
15s. 


IV. ON THE CONSTITUTION OF CHURCH , AND 
STATE. To which is added, Two Lay Sermons, Edited by H. N. CoLr- 
RIDGE, fscap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


V. LITERARY REMAINS, Edited by H. N. Coxenrrper, 
4 vols. 8vo. 2. 5s. 


VI. THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INQUIRING SPIRIT, 
Edited by H. N. Cotenripee, fscap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


‘« The Book is like refined Gold ; its value is great, though its bulk be little.” 
—Morning Post. 


VII. COLERIDGE’S BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA, a new 
edition, prepared for publication by Mr. H. N. CoLerivGz, and edited by his 
Widow, 2 vols. fscap. 8vo..in the press. 


VIII. MEMOIRS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, by 
James GILLMAN, Vol. I. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PHANTASMION, ATALE, by Sara Coreripee. Fscap. 8vo. 9s. 


‘«*« Phantasmion” is not a poem; but it is poetry from beginning to end, and 
has many poems within it. . A Fairy Tale unique in its kind, pure as a crystal in 
diction, tinted like the opal with the hues of an everspringing sunlit fancy.”— 
Quarterly Review. 


OUTLINES OF MAN’S TRUE INTEREST, by the Rev. T. 


CuarLes Boone, Vicar of Kensworth, Herts. Fscap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL THEORY OF ANOTHER LIFE, by the Author 


of “ NaTuRAL History oF EntHusiasm.” Second Edition, fscap. 8vo. 6s. 


INCIDENTS OF THE APOSTOLIC AGE IN BRITAIN. 
Fscap. 8vo. 6s. 


MALTHUS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. Second Edition, 


with an Original Memoir, by the late Bishop or CuicuesTer. 8vo. 14s. 
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SKETCHES OF THE REFORMATION AND ELIZABE- 
ay — taken from the Contemporary Pulpit, by J.O. W. Haweis, M.A. 
ap. 8vo. 6s. 


OWEN FELLTHAM’S RESOLVES, Divine, Moral, and Poli- 
tical, fscap. 8vo. 6s. 


FULLER’S(THOMAS, Author of the Church History, c.) HOLY 
AND PROFANE STATE, fecap. 8vo, 6s. 


FULLER’S HISTORY of the HOLY WAR, fscap. 8vo. 6s. 
FULLER’S GOOD THOUGHTS IN BAD TIMES, Good 


Thoughts in Worse Times, and Mixt Contemplations in Better Times. New 
Edition, to which is added, THE CAUSE AND CURE OF A WOUNDED 
CONSCIENCE, fscap. 8vo. 6s, 


MEMORIALS OF THE LIFE. AND WORKS OF THO- 
MAS FULLER, D.D. by the Rev: Artiuur T. Russet, fscap. 8vo. 6s. 


In 2 vols. fscap. 8vo. with Portrait, and View of Bemerton Church, 10s. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE HERBERT. Now first collected. 


Tue Poems contain the Temple; (the Synagogue, by the Rev. Christopher 
Harvey ;) the Latin Poems of Herbert; and two Original Poems, never before 
printed. With Notes by S. T. Coceripeg,’ 


Tue Remains contain the Priest to the Temple, Proverbs, and other Prose 
Works, including many pieces never before printed, with his Life hy Izaak Wat- 
TON, and also that by his first biographer, BARNABAS OLEY. 


THE LAWYER. His Cuaracter anv Rute or Hoty Lirz, 
after the manner of GeorGe Hersert’s Country Parson. By the late Ep- 
wARD O’Brien, Esq. fscap. 8vo. 65. 


THE WHOLE DUTY OF MAN. A New Edition, revised and 
corrected by the Rev. W. B. Hawkins, fscap. 8vo. 6s. 


DR. DONNE’S DEVOTIONS, with his Life by Izaak Watron, 
to which is added, I. Sermon on Lady Danvers, the Mother of George Herbert. 
II. Death’s Duel, his own Funeral Sermon, fscap. 8vo. 6s. 


BISHOP TAYLOR'S RULE AND EXERCISE OF HOLY 
LIVING AND DYING. 2 vols. fscap. 8vo, 10s. 


SIBBES’S SOUL’S CONFLICT, and BRUISED REED. To 


which is added, “* A Fountain SEALED,” and a “‘ Description oF CuristT.” A | 


New Edition, fscap. 8vo. 5s, each. 


The writings of Sibbes were much admired by Izaak Walton, who in his last 
Will, says, ‘‘ I give to my son Dr. Sibhes’ Soul's Conflict, and to my daughter, his 
Bruised Reed, desiring them to read and to become acquainted with them.” 


BISHOP ANDREWS’S PRIVATE DEVOTIONS, with his 


Manvat for the Sick, translated from the Original Greek, by the Rev. Peter 
HALL. Fscap. 8yo. with Portrait. New Edition, 5s. 


THE WHITE LADY and UNDINE, Tatezs from the German, 


By the Hon. Miss Lytretton, 30 cuts, fscap. 8vo. 7s. 
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SELECTION FROM THE) EARLY BALLAD POETRY’ OF 
ENGLAND; AND SCOTLAND, edited, by Ricuarp Joun. Kine, B, A. 
Exeter College, Oxford, fscap. 8vo. 6s. 


THE VISION AND CREDE OF PIERS PLOUGHMAN, 


newly imprinted from a MS. in Trinity College, Cambridge, edited with Notes 
and a Glossary, by Toomas WRricHr, Esq. 2 vols. fscap. 8vo. 11. 1s, 


BOURNE’ S (VINCENT) POETICAL WORKS, Latin and 
English, with Life of the Author, edited by the Rev, J. Mitrorp, facap. 8vo. 5s. 


THE WORKS OF GRAY, edited by the Rev. Joun Mrrrorp. 
With his Correspondence with Mr, Chute and others, Journal kept at Rome, 
Criticism on the Sculptures, &c. hitherto unpublished. 5 vols. fscap. 8vo. 11. 5s. 


REMINISCENCES of GRAY, by the Rev. N. NICHOLS, Ori- 
ginal Correspondence between Mr. Gray and Mr. Nichols, with other unpublished 
wg Edited by the Rev. J. Mirrorp. (Vol. 5. of the Works.) fscap. 

VO. 0S. ‘ 


SACRED HYMNS from the GERMAN, with a Translation by 


Frances ExtzABeTH Cox, 18mo. cloth, 4s, 6d. 


POEMS, BY JOHN MOULTRIE, Author of * My Brother’s 
Grave.”—Second Edition, with frontispiece, fscap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


THE DREAM of LIFE, LAYS of the ENGLISH CHURCH, 


and other Poems. By Jonn Mou trie, fscap. 8vo, 7s. 


POEMS, LONGER AND SHORTER, by Tuomas Bursinaz, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, fscap. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 


SANDBACH’S (MRS. HENRY R.) Poems, post 8vo. 7s. 
‘* These Poems are worthy of a daughter of Mr. Roscoe.”—Gentleman’s Mag. 


GIULIANO DE MEDICI. A Drama in Five Acts, with other 


Poems, by Mrs. Henry R. Sanppacu. In post 8vo. 9s. 


THE AMIDEI. A Tragedy, in Five Acts. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CROESUS, KING of LYDIA, a Tragedy in Five Acts,, with 


Illustrations drawn on Stone by FIELD TALFouRD, Esq. 4to. 10s. 6d. 


THE BORGIAS, a Tragedy, royal 8vo. 5s. 


POEMS, ORIGINAL and TRANSLATED, by J..H. Ment- 
VALE, Esq. now first collected and in part first published, 3 vols. fscap. 8vo. 11. 1s. 


THE MINOR POEMS OF SCHILLER, translated, forming 


‘vol. 3 of Mr. MERIVALE’s Poems and Translations, fscap. 8vo. 7s. 


POEMS, chiefly Religious, by the Rev. H. F. Lyrz, A.M. fscap. | 


8vo. second edition, 5s. 
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CEPHALUS AND. PROCRIS, and OTHER POEMS. 
Edited by the Dean or Exeter, fscap, 8vo, 6s. 


ZAREEFA, a Tale, and other POEMS, by the Author of 


‘* CEPHALUS AND Procris,” fscap. 8vo. 6s. 


THREE POEMS :—I. Eleusinia, or the Soul’s Progress. II. Nim- 
rod, the First Tyrant, III. Sibylla Anglica. By R.T. FisHer. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


THE NIGHT-WATCH. An Argument, by R. T. Fisuer. 
Post 8vo. sewed, 2s. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. Part II. Translated into English Verse. 


Second edition, fscap. 8vo. 6s. 


KING ALFRED, a Poem, by Joun Fitcuetr. Edited by Roserr 


Roscoe, in 6 vols. 8vo. 3/1. 3s. 


SCENES AND SHADOWS OF DAYS DEPARTED, with 
Poems of Youth, by the Rev. W. LisLze Bowes. With a Portrait, fscap. 8vo. 5s. 


SANCTA VIGILLA, OR DEVOUT MUSINGS ON THE 
HEAVENS, in Verse, by the Rev. C. D.Strone. Fscap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE MODERN DUNCIAD, Virew ix Lonpon, and. other 


Poems, by GEORGE DANIEL. Fscap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE SPIRITUAL CREATION; or, SOUL’S NEW BIRTH. 


A Poem in Seven Books. By Mrs. Martyn Roserts. Fscap. 8vo. 5s. 
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POEMS and PSALMS, by Henry Kine, D. D. sometime Lord Bishop of Chi- 
chester. Edited by the Rev. J. HANNAH. Fscap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A METRICAL VERSION OF THE BOOK OF PSALMS. By F. Scurray, 
B.D. 12mo. 5s. 


BIDCOMBE HILL; with other POEMS, by F. Sxurray, B.D: 12mo. 5s. 
POEMS, by Henry H. Meraven, Esq. B.A. Fscap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE NATIONAL BANKRUPTCY, and other POEMS, by 
T. B. Browne of Millington, fscap. 8vo. 5s. 


GEOLOGY, a POEM, by the Rev. J. S. Watson, fscap. 8vo. 5s. 


A SONG OF FAITH, DEVOUT EXERCISES, AND SON- 
NETS. By Sir Aubrey De Vers, Bart. facap. 8vo. 7s. 


EARLY ENGLISH POETRY... Edited by Tuomas Wnricnr. 
Printed in the Black Letter. 4 vols. 16mo. half-bound morocco, 1/. 
Containing—I. The Turnament of Tottenham. The Feest, a Sequel to the 
same Poem.—II. The Nutbrowne Maid.—The Tale of the Basin, and that of the 
Frere and the Boy, two early Ballads of Magic.—IV. Songs and Carols, from a 
MS. in the British Museum. 


A SUPPLICACYON for the BEGGERS. Reprinted from the 
original edition of 1524, 12mo. half-morocco, 5s. 
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CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES, with an Essay on his 
Language and Versification, an Introductory Discourse, and Glossary, by 
Tuomas Tyrwuitt. 5 vols. crown 8vo. with a Portrait, and an Engraving of the 
celebrated Pilgrimage, by STOTHARD, 2l. 12s. 6d. 


CHAUCER’S ROMAUNT of the ROSE, Troilus and Creseide, 


&c. with Life by Sin Harris Nicouas, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 
i! — to Tyrwhitt’s Edition of Chaucer, which completes the Poetical 
Works, 


SURREY AND WYATT’S POETICAL WORKS, with Ori- 


ginal Memoirs by Sir Harris Nicotas. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS, in one pocket volume, beautifully 
et by Corrall, 1/. 1s. With 38 Engravings from designs by Stothard, &c. 
l, 2s. A few Copies printed entirely on India Paper, 4/. 4s. 


EARLY ENGLISH DRAMATISTS, Edited by the Rev. Arex- 


ANDER Dyce, uniformly printed in crown 8vo. viz. 





GREENE, 2 vols, 21s, PEELE, 3 vols. ll. 11s.6d. WEBSTER, 4 vols. 42s. 
The third Vol. of PEELE, recently published, may be had separate, price 10s. 6d. 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF KIT MARLOWE, Edited by the Rev. ALex- 
anper Dyce, a New Edition, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. nearly ready. 


SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH SONNETS, from the Earl of 
Surrey to Wordsworth, by the Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce. 16mo. 6s. 


EARLY ENGLISH PROSE ROMANCES. Edited by W. J. 


Tuoms. 3 vols. crown 8vo. Ll. 10s. 
“© The ‘ Waver.ey Nove s’ of their day.”—Retrospective Review. 


POEMS, BY SIR HENRY WOTTON, SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH, and others; edited by the Rev. Jonn Hannan, late Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. Fscap. 8vo. 5s. 


FESTUS, a Poem, by P. J. Barer, Esq. Barrister at Law. 2nd 
Edition, with Additions, fscap. 8vo. 6s. 
«A most remarkable and magnificent production.” —Sir E, Bulwer Lytton. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS, AND CASTLE OF INDO- 
LENCE. New Edition, uniform with the Aldine Poets, fscap. 8vo. cloth 5s. 


THE CELEBRATED WOOD CUTS of the PASSION OF 
CHRIST, Designed by ALBERT Durer, 8vo. calf, gilt leaves, 11. 1s. 


HOLBEIN’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE; being 
Fac-similes of the celebrated ‘ Icones Historiarum Veteris Testamenti,’ with 90 
wood-cuts beautifully engraved. Crown 8vo. half bound morocco, ll. 1s. A 
few copies printed entirely on India paper, 21. 2s. 


THE DANCE OF DEATH, exhibited in ~~ elegant En- 


grayings on Wood, with a Dissertation on the several Representations of that 
Subject; more particularly on those attributed to MacaBer and HoLBEIN, by 
Francis Douce, F.S.A. 8vo. half-bound morocco, Ll. 1s. 
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THE CYNOSURE, a Literary Album, by the Editor of “ The 
Carcanet,” 18mo. cloth, gilt leaves, 5s. 


“A pretty little volume, with a multitude of tasteful selections from some two 
hundred authors, and a fit companion for the popular ‘ Carcanet.’”—Literary 
Gazette. 


OUTLINE of the LAWS of THOUGHT, fscap. 8vo. 5s. 


‘* This Treatise on Logic is brief and clear, comprehensive and original, and 
keeps closely to the point.”—Tait’s Mag. 


SELECTIONS rrom Jeremy Taytor, Hooxer, Barrow, Soutu, 
LatiMER, Browne, Mitton, and Bacon, by BASIL MONTAGU. Fifth 
edition, fscap. 8vo. 5s. 


ESSAYS AND SELECTIONS, by B. Montagu, Esq. fscap. 
8vo. 5s. 


BACON’S ESSAYS AND WISDOM OF THE ANCIENTS. 
Edited by Bas1L Montacu, Esq. Fscap. 8vo. 5s. 


BACON’S ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING, Edited by 


Basiz Montacu, Esq. fscap. 8vo. 5s. 


BACON’S NOVUM ORGANUM, or True Suggestions for the 
Interpretation of Nature, fscap. 8vo. 5s. 


ROBINSON’S SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS. A New Edi- 


tion, with a Memoir by the Rev. Peter Hatt. In four vols. royal 12mo. Ll. 4s. 


THE MECHANICAL, CHEMICAL, AND PHYSIOLOGI- 
CAL AGENCIES OF CALORIC IN THE OPERATIONS OF NA- 
TURE;; including its relations to ELectricity and Licut. By Samuen L. 
Metcatre, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 15s. 





PISCATORIAL REMINISCENCES AND GLEANINGS, by an OLp ANGLER 
and BIBLIOPOLIsT; with the most complete Catalogue of Books on Angling 
ever published, fscap. 8vo. with cuts, 7s. 6d. 


THE TRUE ENJOYMENT OF ANGLING. By Henry Puituirs, Esq. 
Illustrated with a Portrait of the Author, and Seven Songs, descriptive of the 
Art, with Pianoforte Accompaniments. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


BERNER’S (JULIANA) TREATYSE OF FYSSHYNGE WYTH AN ANGLE. 
Reprint, with fac-simile wood-cuts. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


EVENTS OF A MILITARY LIFE, being Recollections after 
Service in the Peninsular War, Invasion of France, the East Indies, St. Helena, 
Canada, and elsewhere. By Water Henry, Esq. Surgeon to the Forces, First 
Class. 2 vols. royal 12mo. 18s. . 


The HISTORY of GIBRALTAR, from the Earliest period to its 


Occupation by the Saracens, translated from the Spanish by JaMEs BELL, Esq. 
with a Map, tscap. 8vo. 5s. 
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FRANK HOWARD’S SCIENCE OF DRAWING, being a 


progressive Series of the Characteristic Forms of Nature. 


Part I, Trees, PartII, Animaus. Part III. Tae Homan Ficure, each 
containing 16 plates, 4s. each. 


HULSEAN LECTURES, 1843. Eight Discourses “ On the 
Divinity of Christ,” by the Rev. J. H. MARspEN. 8vo. 6s, 


HULSEAN LECTURES, 1844. Eight Discourses “‘ On thé 
Evils which have resulted at various times from a Misapprehension of our Lord’s 
Miracles, 8vo. 6s. 


TREATISE on the LEADING CAUSES of PLEASURE and 
DELIGHT in the Human Mind, by the Rev. C. F. Watkins. Post 8vo. 5s. 


VITAL DYNAMICS; the Hunterian Oration, February, 1840, 
by JosepH Henry GREEN, Esq. F.R.S. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT, comformable to the Text of GrizsBacu, 
by the Late Epcar TayLor, Esq. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF LETTER-WRITING, from the Earliest Period 
to the Fifth Century. By Wit.t1amM Roserts, Esq. Barrister at Law. One 


thick Volume 8vo. 18s, 


AN INQUIRY into the PRINCIPLES of HUMAN HAPPI- 
NESS and HUMAN DUTY. By Georce Ramsay, B. M. Author of an Essay 
on the Distribution of Wealth, &c. 8vo. 14s. 


LETTERS OF THE MARCHIONESS BROGLIO SOLARI, 
one of the Maids of Honour to the Princess Lamballe. With a Sketch of her 
Life, and Recollections of celebrated Characters. With Notes, fscap. 8vo. 5s. 


THE TABLE TALKER; or, BRIEF ESSAYS ON SOCIETY 
AND LITERATURE. Collected from the ‘‘ Table Talk ” of the Morning Post, 
and revised by the Author. 2 vols. fscap. 8vo. 12s. 


AN ANALYSIS OF KANT’S CRITIC OF PURE REASON. 
By the Translator of that Work. 8vo. 6s. 


THE WORKS OF LORD BACON, Edited by Basiz Montaau, 
Esq. 17 vols. 8vo. 81. 18s. 6d. 
The most complete edition extant ; it contains translations as well as the original 
of the Latin Works, and is illustrated by Portraits, Views, and Fac-similes, with 
a New Life of Lord Bacon by the Editor. 


A MANUAL OF BRITISH HISTORIANS, comprising an 
Account of the Monkish Writers, Early Chroniclers, and the Collections in which 
they are printed, with the Period of each history, and when the writer flourished. 
By Wituram D. Macray, of the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 8vo. 9s. 


AN ACCOUNT of the TERRITORY of FARNEY, in the 
PROVINCE of ULSTER, by Evetyn P, Sutruey, Esq. M. P. 4to. 11. 1s. 
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SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


I. Philosophical Theories, and Philosophical Experience, by a 
Parian. Fscap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


II. The Connection between Physiology and Intellectual Philo- 
sophy. By Joun Bartow, M.A. Cuts, fscap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


III. On Man’s Power over Himself to Prevent or Control Insanity. 
By the Rev. Joun Bartow, M.A. Fscap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


IV. An Introduction to Practical Organic Chemistry, fscap. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 


V. A Brief View of Greek Philosophy, up to the Age of Pericles, 
fscap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


VI. A Brief View of Greek Philosophy from the Age of Socrates 
to the Coming of Christ, fscap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


VII. Christian Doctrine and Practice in the Second Century, 
fscap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


VIII. An Exposition of Vulgar and Common Errors; adapted to 
the Year of Grace, 1845, fscap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


IX. An Introduction to Vegetable Physiology. 
X. On the Principles of Criminal Law. 





CALEDONIA ROMANA: a Descriptive Account of the Roman 
Antiquities of Scotland; preceded by an Introductory View of the Aspect 
of the Country, and the State of its Inhabitants in the First Century of the Chris- 
tian Era; and by a Summary of the Historical Transactions connected with the 
Roman Occupation of North Britain. 4to. 1/. 1s, 


WORKS BY THE LATE ISAAC PRESTON CORY, ESQ. 


ANCIENT FRAGMENTS of the Phenician, Chaldean, Egyp- 
tian, and other Writers, Greek and English, with an Introductory Dissertation. 
8vo. second edition, Ll, 1s. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON ACCOUNTS: Mercantile, 


Private, Solicitors, Executors, &c. 8vo. second edition, 9s. 6d. 


TREATISE ON OFFICIAL ACCOUNTS, exhibiting the 
manner in which the Method of Double Entry may be applied to the Accounts of 
Government. 8vo. 8s. 


HIEROGLYPHICS OF HORAPOLLO NILOUS, Greek and 
English, by A. T. Cory, Esq. 80 cuts, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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MEMORIALS OF THE ORDER OF THE GARTER, from 
its foundation to the present time; with Bidgraphical Notices of the Knights in 
the Reign of Edward III. and Richard II. oy the late G. F. Betrz, Esq. 
Lancaster Herald, royal 8vo. 11, 10s. 


DESCRIPTION OF ELY CATHEDRAL, by the Rev. Georcz 
Miuters. Third edition, royal 8vo. with eighteen fine plates, 11. large paper, 
imperial 8vo. India proofs, 21. 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF HERALDRY, by J. A. Mon- 
TAGU, Esq. of Magdalen College, Cambridge, in‘4to. with numerous wood-cuts, 18s. 


JOHNSON AND WALKER’S DICTIONARY Combined, by 
R. 8S. Jameson, Esq. fourth edition, 8vo. 12s. 


In this Dictionary both Johnson and Walker’s are embodied, the aecentuation 
is simplified, and given on an entirely new plan; the work will be found one of the 
most copious and useful vocabularies of the English language ever published. 


A PRACTICAL SYNOPSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, or A General Summary 
of Dates and Events; for the Use of Schools and Private Families ; by ARTHUR 
Bowes. 8vo. sewed, 2s. 


ITALIAN CLASSICS. 
BOJARDO ED ARIOSTO, Ortanpo Innamornato £ Furtioso, 


with an Introductory Essay, Original Memoir, Notes, and Illustrations in English, 
by Antonio PAnizzi. 9 vols. crown 8vo. 51. 8s. 


BOCCACCIO IL DECAMERONE, con un Discorso Critico, da 
Ugo Foscolo. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. with Ten Engravings from: Designs 
by Stothard, 21. 12s. 6d. Large Paper, with Proof Plates, 41. 14s. 6d. 

*,* A very few copies printed entirely on India paper, 6/. 16s. 6d. 


MR. SHAW’S WORKS. 
ILLUMINATED ORNAMENTS, selected from MSS. and early 


Printed Books of the Middle Ages, coloured from the originals, with Descriptions 
by Sir F. MappEN. 4to. half morocco, 5/. 5s. The same, highly finished with 
opaque colour, and heightened with gold, imperial 4to. 10/. 10s. 


SPECIMENS OF ANCIENT FURNITURE, from existing 
Authorities, with Descriptions by Str SAMUEL Rusu Meyrick. 4to. 2/. 2s., 
partly coloured 4to. half morocco, 4/, 4s., proofs on India paper, imperial 4to. 
81. 8s., or accurately coloured after the originals, imperial 4to. 10/, 10s. 


SPECIMENS OF THE DETAILS OF ELIZABETHAN 
ARCHITECTURE, 4to. 3/. 3s. Imperial 4to. on India paper, 61. 6s. 


SPECIMENS OF ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK. 4to. 
2. 2s. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ORNAMENT. 4to. 11. 10s. large paper, 


Plates coloured, 3/. 


DRESSES and DECORATIONS of the MIDDLE AGES, 


from the Seventh to the Seventeenth Centuries. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 71. 7s. 
Large Paper, with the Plates heightened with gold. 2 vols, imperial 4to, 181. 


ALPHABETS, NUMERALS, AND DEVICES OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. Imperial 8vo. 2/. 2s. Large Paper, Imperial 4to. highly 
finished, and heightened with gold, 41. 4s. 
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HOUSEHOLD BOOKS, viz. The EARL of NORTHUMBER- 
LAND’S, edited by the late Bishop Percy:—The PRIVY PURSE EX- 
PENSES of ELIZABETH of YORK, Queen of Henry VII. by Sir Harris 
Nicoras:—The PRIVY PURSE, EXPENSES of HENRY VIII. by Sir 
Harris NicoLtas:—The PRIVY PURSE EXPENSES of the PRINCESS 
MARY, Dauenter of Henry VIII. afterwards QueEN Mary, edited by Sir 
FreDeRIC MADDEN. 


*,"* A very limited number of copies of these works are printed, 8vo. 11. 1s. each. 


REPORT OF THE L’ISLE PEERAGE CASE, by Sir Harris Nicotas, 8vo. 
1. 1s. 


ROLL OF ARMS OF THE REIGN OF HENRY III. AND EDWARD III. 
8vo. 10s. Gd. 4to. 11. 1s. 





BISHOP BECKINGTON’S JOURNAL, A.D. 1442. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
XANTHIAN MARBLES: the NEREID MONUMENT. An 


Historical and Mythological Essay, by WiLt1aM Warkiss LLoyp, 8vo. 8s. 


ETRURIAN ANTIQUITIES :—Hypogaei,or Sepulchral Caverns 
of Tarquinia, the Capital of Ancient Etruria. By the late James Byres, Esq. 
nearly forty years Antiquarian Resident at Rome prior to: 1790, edited by FRANK 
Howarp. 5 Parts (each containing 8 Plates), Columbier folio, 1/. 1s. each. 


A CONCISE GENEALOGICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By G.R. Frencu, Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MR. WILLEMENT’S HERALDIC WORKS. 
REGAL HERALDRY. 4to. 2U. 2s. 


HERALDIC NOTICES OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 4to. 1/. 5s. 
Large Paper, 11. 16s. 


ROLL OF ARMS RICHARD II. 4to. 14s. Large Paper, 1l. 8s. 


ACCOUNT OF THE RESTORATION OF ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, 
WINDSOR, 4to, 10s. Large paper, 1/. 


TEMPLE WINDOW. A Coloured Representation of the Stained Glass Windows 
at the East End of the Temple Church, London, executed by THomas WILLE- 
MENT, F.S.A. Large folio, Ll. 1s. 


THE TEMPLE CHURCH, an ACCOUNT of its RESTO- 
RATION and REPAIRS, by Witu1am BorGe, Esq. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A DISPLAY of HERALDRY, by Witu1am Newton, numerous 


wood-cuts, 8vo. 14s. 


HOMERI ILIAS GRZECE, lettera Digamma restituta, ad 
Metri leges redegit, et Notatione brevis illustravit. T. S. BRANDRETH. 2 vols. 
8vo. Ll. Is. 


A DISSERTATION ON THE METRE OF HOMER, by 


T. S. BRANDRETH, 8vo. 6s. 


LUCRETIUS, cum Notis Creech et Bentleii. 8vo. 12s. 
JUVENAL ET PERSIUS, cum Notis Ruperti et Kenig. 8vo. 
14s, 
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VIRGILII OPERA. Fscap. 8vo. 6s. 


ee eee 4 


The EPODES, SATIRES, and EPISTLES of HORACE, 


translated by the late Rev. Francis Howes, fscap. 8vo. 6s. 


THE ELECTRO-PHYSIOLOGY OF MAN, by J. D. Hom- | 
PHREYS, Esq. Royal 12mo. 7s. | 


PICKERING’S DIAMOND CLASSICS, beautifully printed, 
the smallest editions ever published. 


GREEK. TERENTIUS, 48mo. 4s. 
Novum TrestaMeENtum Gr«com, with a| Cicero De Orriciis, &c. 48mo. 4s, 
— frontispiece of Da Vinci’s Last ITALIAN 
; by Worthi 48mo. y 
— or eentacts giao: meme Dante, 2 vols. 48mo. 8s. 


Tasso, 2 vols. 48mo. 8s. 
mae first specimen of a Greek Testa-| 
ment executed in diamond type, east Parnagca, 48mo. 46, 
expressly for this edition. ENGLISH. 


Homer Itias et Opyssea, portrait, 2/ g,, AKESPEARE, with 38 Engravings after 
vols. 48mo. 9s. Stothard, &c. 9 vols. 48mo. 11. 10s. 
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by authority of Queen Elizabeth, 1560. Taken out of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the Ancient Fathers, and the Divine Service of our Church. 
Thirteenth Edition. Pocket size. 5s. 6d. 


XLV. 


PRACTICAL SERMONS. By the Rev. B. E. NICHOLLS, 
M.A., Curate of St. John’s, Walthamstow; Author of a “ Help to the 
Reading of the Bible.” In12mo. 6s. 


XLVI. 


SERMONS, published at the request of many of his late 
Parishioners. By JOHN, BISHOP of FREDERICTON. 12mo. 
Second Edition. 7s. 


XLVII. 


The ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY of the SECOND and 
THIRD CENTURIES, illustrated from the Writings of TERTUL- 
LIAN. By JOHN KAYE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Lincoln. Zhird 
Edition. In 8vo. 13s. 


XLVIII. 


The OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By A COUNTRY 
CLERGYMAN. In Simple Language for the Use of Children and 
Village Schools. A New Edition, with Sixteen Illustrations from 
original Drawings, and a Map. Royal 16mo. 6s. 6d. 

The aim of this Work is to supply, for the use of the young and the 
unlearned, a clear and connected outline of Old Testament History, 
with an explanation of its chief difficulties, and at the same time to 
impress on the minds of children the truths and practical religious lessons 
which Holy Scripture was intended to convey. 

An Edition of the same Work is prepared for the Use of Schools, 
without illustrations, strongly bound, price 3s. 6d. It may be also had 
without the Questions for Examination, price 2s. 6d.; or, bound in two 
parts, 1s. 6d. each. 

The Tu1rp Part is in the Press. 


XLIX. 


A PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY of ENGLAND for CHIL- 
DREN : in Letters from a Father to his Son. With Questions. By 
GEORGE DAVYS, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough. Seventh 
Edition. 2s. 6d. 
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L. 


REVIEW ofthe LATEST EVENTS and PRESENT STATE 
of the CHURCH of CHRIST. By C. F. ar WINGARD, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Upsal, and Primate of all Sweden. Translated from the 
Swedish, by the Rev. G.W. CARLSON. Insmall 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

*,* This Volume contains a particular account of the Greek Church 
and its Sects, and of the Church in Sweden, with a notice of the 
other branches of the Christian Church. 


LI. 


The GOSPEL NARRATIVE of OUR LORD’S RESUR- 
RECTION HARMONIZED: with REFLECTIONS. By the Rev. 
ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D.., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. In 
small 8vo. 8s. 


LII. 


RECANTATION ; or, the CONFESSIONS of a CONVERT 
to ROMANISM: a TALE, written during a Residence in Tuscany and 
the Papal States. In small 8vo. 6s. 


LIII. 


ORIGINES LITURGICA:; or, the ANTIQUITIES of the 
ENGLISH RITUAL: with a Dissertation on PRIMITIVE LITUR- 
GIES. By the Rev. WILLIAM PALMER, M.A., of Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford. Fourth Edition, enlarged. In 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

*,* This Edition contains a notice of those Rites of the English 
Church which are not comprised in the Prayer-Book: including 
(amongst others) the Inthronization of Bishops—the forms of Holding 
Synods and Convocations—Visitation and Diocesan Synod—Coronation 
of Kings—and Consecration of Churches and Cemeteries. 

A SUPPLEMENT may be had, containing these Additions, (to com- 
plele the former Editions,) price 2s. 6d. 


LIV. 


BP. JEREMY TAYLOR’S HOLY LIVING and DYING. 
Adapted to General Use. By the Rev. W. H. HALE, M.A., Arch- 
deacon of London, and Master of the Charter House. Second Edition. 
In small 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


LV. 


SERMONS a in LENT, 1845, and on several former 
Occasions, before the University of Cambridge. By W. H. MILL, 
D.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Principal of 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta; Chaplain to His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. In 8vo. 12s. 

Lately published, by the same Author, 

1, An ANALYSIS of BISHOP PEARSON’S EXPOSITION of the 
CREED. 5s. 

2. FIVE SERMONS on OUR LORD’S TEMPTATION. 6s. 6d. 
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customs of the Egyptians that could.be di 
Pompeii—its Past and Present State, its Poaviul and Private Buildings, etc. com- 
piled from the great work of M. Mazois; the Museo Borbonico ; Sir Wm. Gell, 
&c.; but~chiefly from yd MS: Journals and Drawings of Wn. Crarkg, Ese. 
Architect. 650 pag St ates, and 280 woodcuts, 2 vols. 12mo. 
British Co complete History of thd Dress of the Inhabitants of the 
British Islands, by J. vase, then Esq. 400 pages, and 136 wood-cuts. 
The Backwoods of Canada, illustrative of the Domestic Economy of 
British -America, 400 pages, and 20 wodd-cuts, 
wuseet of Knowledge under Difficulties, by G. L. Craik, Esq. 


Tub Becret Gosisiiee! de Tike! Diddle’ AgesTie Addie 


Tue Knights Templars, 408 pages and illustrations. 

‘=e cal Memoirs. of i ol most Eminent Men in 
Literature, Arts, and from the XII1th Century to the Pre- 
sent Time, 2,100 pages, and 200 illustrations, 4 vols, 

Sir John Francis Davis’s (now Governor of Hong Kong) Chinese, 
a general Description of the Country, 800 pages, and 60 illustrations, 2 vols. 

Criminal Trials—sir N. Throckmorton—The Duke of Norfolk—The Earl of 
Essex—Sir- Partyand they‘celebtated'Gunpowder Plot. By 
Davin Janine, Esq. pages, and illustrations, 2 vols. 

bandh are few books whieh farnish a larger fund of inetraction and entertainment than the State 


Paris and its Historical ‘ ‘Scenes, a History of the Revolutions in 
1789 and 1830—The Massacre of St. Suliabener the Louvre, &c. 720 pages, 15 
steel plates and 26 wood-cuts, 2 vols. .., ; 

Menageries—Comprises a History of the Elephant, the Lion, the Tiger, Camel, 
Giraffe, Rhinoceros, the varieties of jtheD and. the 7 me + ey, Tribe. By W. Octtsy, 
Esq. F.Z.S. and“othérs; 1700 pages! and‘ 228 illustrations by'Harvey, 4 vols. 

Birds —The Architecture of Birds—The Faculties of Birds—The Habits of Birds. By 
Rev. J. Rennie, and others, 1100 pages, and 224 illustrations, 3 vols. 

Insects—Insect Architecture—Insect Miscellanies—Insect sees By 

'» RENN J..0.,Westwoop, Esq. 1266. pages, and 44 illustya Gens, 3 vols. 

Vedelable Sub 666 Veg ble’ mt behetetos used ‘for the’ tba oF ‘Mah — 
Timber, Trees, and Fruits—and Materials of Manufactures. By G.R. Porter, Esq. 
and others, 1300 pages, and 189 illustrations, 3, vols. 

Historical Parallels—the Plagues of London, Florence, and Constantinople 
—Massacre of the De Witts—By J. HH, res and others, 830 pages, and 32 illus- 
trations, from Medals in the BHAA Mabe 

Egyptian Antiquities in the ory isin Colossal Statues—The 
Obelisks—The Pyramids—The Sculpture, &c. By Professor Lone, 850 pages, and 
96 illustrations, 2 vols. 


The Townley Gallery of Marbles, in the British Museum, described 
by Sir Henry Ext pag illystrations, 2 volB.f 

The Elgin and! Phigatei ian’. arbles in the British Museum, 
described by Sir Henry Exits, 530 pages, and 200 illustrations, 2 vols. 

The New Zealander €TH— An Account of the People: and the Islands, 430 pages, 
a map, arid 46 illustrations.-** ‘ 

India—The HINDOOS: a Description of India, its Temples, Manners and Customs, 
Wild Tribes, Wars, &c. 800 pages, and 24 illustrations by Westall, 2 vols. 
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Cheap. Fesue of highly Popular and Favourite Works. 


The original object mite the Saoiety Ler fe the 2 Difesion ion of Useful Knowledge, in 
WLEDGE,«.._. 
“pe tra terarae aa, 


ad mitted by idlm ost every Péviddical and: Review in sles tr pops The many leer 
bic, have, been -sold{ of each volume, is|the, best testimony that the, public 

f ‘The present Proprietor i is anxious to,extend by-all means in his.power 

ser tt Bot of* inbve desirable books, and has’ determined ‘to REDUCE THS PRICE OF 
nite WORK 80'Low, that he can only hope to be remunerated by 'a very éxtensive 
( déndded for the work on the part.of the Public. | The very high el araeter of all the 
aes contained in the Series, and the extremely MODERATE PRICE, at which the 
Series fs\now offered, mist make the “Lrerany oF ENTERTAINING tptony ll 


uw PRE BOOK’ OF THE PEOPLE.’ 


To carry out this desirable pitects , Mr. Nattali proposes to re-issue the volumes 
gilt backs, at Two Shillings and Threepence cack 
yolume,. THE. LIBtagy OF ‘ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE is written in a style to 
please the most fastidious critic, and yet at the same time it is so perspicuous as to be 
, within the comprehension of the most illiterate reader, In tliis particular it possesses 
‘the same ‘charm which we fjnd in Robinsen Crusoe und Pilgrim’s Progress. 


2B BACKWOODS OF CANADA 
AND, 
OREGON TERRITORY, 
WITH. A. MAP. OF THE, TERRITORY. 
400 ‘PAGES AND 22 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE: OREGON TERRITORY SEPARATELY, 
WITH, THE MAP.,PRICE THREEPENCE. 


| PLANCHE'S BRITISH COSTUME, 


A COMPLETE 
Bisry of the Dress of the Inhabitants of the British Islands. 
w! 19° 400 PAGES AND 136. WooDCUTS. 


TP PRORET, SOCIETIES of the MIDDLE AGES 
« 8, PAGES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


‘Account: of the MANNERS: and CUSTOMS 
of a MODERN EGYPTIANS, 
‘BY -EieW. LANE, 
ic. dtiasinit OF 800 PAGES’ AND 107 WwoopcuTs. 
bodelldve) \O2 pols: 1Qmo. bound, with full: gilt backs; 4s: (6d) 


*¢ His work is a record of unquestionable value, containing every thing respecting 
the manners and cistoms of the Egyptians that could be m desirath Quarterly Review. : 


POMPEII: 
ITS PAST AND. PRESENT STATE, 
ITS PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, 


ETC. ° 
Com siled from the great work of M. ‘Mazois ; the Museo Borbonico ; Sir 
peentied Rel; Fa chiefly. from the MS. Jouriials atid Drawings ‘fs 
WM. CLARKE; ESQ’ ARCHITECT. 
650 Tn te 8 PLATES, AND 280. woonents. 99 
sO Bab iit 12mo. with fudt gilt backs, 4s. 6d. 
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“S$ PEBNDID COLLECTION OF BOOKS 


ACKERMANN’S HISTORY OF THE UNIVER- 
SITLES OF OXFORD AND.CAMBRIDGE, the Public Schools 
and Colleges in England ; Westminster Abbey ; and Microcosm, or 

the Public’ Buildings of London; with Four Hundred ‘and Fifty 
Plates, Portraits, and Views, coloured in imitation of Drawings. 
Ten vols. elephant 4to. half-bound, morocco, elegant, uncut, top edges 
gilt, 162. 16s.'(published at 702. in bds.) London, 1812-16 


“The Works are sold separately, half:bound morocco. elegant as follons. 
HISTORY (The) OP; OXFORD, one, hundred:qnd fourteen 


Plates, coloured, 41. 4s. (published at 211.) 
——_— .Larce Paper, with a pop BLE set of Phares; ONE SET COLOURED, 
AND THE oTHER PrRoors’ on Inpta Parser, 2° vOus. ‘POLIO, HALF- 
BOUND MOROCCO, UNCUT, (published at 557.) reduced to 7/. 7s. 
*“OxForD, whose celebrity hus been for ages acknowledged by the whole civilized 
world, cannot but be dear, in all its relations, to Learning, to Science, and to 
Religion, thryughout the.country of which it.is.the boast. , 

The-beauty, grandeur, and variety ofits’ strictures’; the ‘awful solttude of its 
cloisters ; its spacious quadranles, venerable galleries, and stately porticos; with 
its numerous gardens, sequestered walks, and:studieus groves ; its libraries, paint- 
ings, statute-, and ‘ancient monuments, with its stupendous apparatus of universal 
science: the reverend character of its rulers, the learning: of its professors, the 
rank, fortune, and. numberof ite; students, the wiscow-of its institutions, and the 
dignity of its solemnities; the splendid roll of its FounDERS.and BENEFACTORS, 
among whom, KrNxa@s are inscribed as its nursing fathers, and QUEENS as its 
nursing mothers : ‘thé long train of ILLUSTRIOUS MEN, who, within its walls, have 
wooed that science which gave them renown and made them great, might here 
compose a subject for an enlarged and attractive description ;- but.these things are 
generally known to all those whose patronage is solicited for the volumes of 
Tue HreTory er Oxrorp, now offered'to the public ata REDUCED Price. 

HISTORY (The) OF CAMBRIDGE, ninety-seven Plates, 
coloured, 41. 48. (published at 18. 18s.) a 
Lancer Parerk, With a DOUBLE’sET OF PLaTEs, ONE sET PRoors 
upon Inpia Paper, AND THE OTHER SET COLOURED, 2 VOLS. FOLIO, 


HALF-BOUND MOROCCO, UNCUT, (published at 55/.) reduced to 71; 7s. 


HISTORY (The) OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
eighty Plates, coloured, 41. 4s. (published‘at 16/. 16s.) 


HISTORY (The): OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES, forty-eight Plates, coloured, 2/1. (published 
at.7/..48.) : 

—s2— Larce Paper, roo) wit A‘ DOUBLE’ SET ‘OF PLATES, ‘ONE! SET 


Proors upon Invia PapEr,. AND THE OTHER SET COLOURED, boards, 
(published at 212.) reduced to 3/. 15s. 
MICROCOSM, OR PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF 
LONDON, one hundred ‘and four Plates, coloured, 3 vols. 4to. 
3/. 15s. (published at 15/, 15s.) a beltits 
ACEBSRMANN’S ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY 
ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS. «A selection of Ornaments for the 
use of Sou)ptors,-Painters,,Carvers,.Modellers,. Chasers, Embossers, 
&c. In One Hundred, and Twenty Plates. In small folio, half- 
bound morocco, uncut. Reduced to 1/. 16s. (published at 57.) 


A very few copics for sale. 
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AFFGHAUNISTAN. Viewsin Affghaunistan, Caubal,andGhuz- 
«nee, taken ae ithe Campaign of the Army in the Indus. Twenty- 
seven Plates and Map, drawn on stone ‘by Allom, ‘Boys, .&c.) 4to. 

half-bound, 11. '5s.. (published at. 21. 2s.)—Coloured as: Drawings 
half-bound morocco, elegant, gilt leaves, 4to. 2. 2s. (published at 4/. 4s.) 
Large ‘Paper, folio, with the Plates Coloured as Drawings, half 
bound morocco elegant, gilt leaves, 31. 3s. (published at,9/, 9s.) 1840 


BARNARD’S VIEWS IN SWITZERLAND, THE 
ALPS, AND ITALIAN LAKES, in oblong 4to.. boards. , Thirteen 
Plates in Lithography, printed in the new process. of Tinting by 
Hullmandel. Reduced to 9s. (published at 12. 1s.) 2 1837 


“The Studies in the present work were collected in the Simmer of 1835, during 
a ramble of some months on the continent ; and I have chosen the title, * Continental 
Drawing Book for Advanced Pupils,’ as it is calenlated, with the addition of a few 
hints, materially to assist them in mastering the difficulties of using the Stump and 
Opake White on Tinted Paper.” 


BARTOLOZZI AND CIPRIANI’S DRAWING- 
BOOK.. Easy Principles for Drawing the Human Fignre, in 
Thirty-four Lessons, from the original Drawings of Bartofonzi and 
Cipriani, in a series of Thirty-four Plates. Imperial 4to,, sewed, Ys 
(published at 12. 1s.) 


BIBLE HISTORIES. Representing same,.of . the most Re- 
markable. Events recorded..in the Old: and. New Testament: In 
18mo., cloth gilt, with Fifty-two Plates. ‘Reduced to’ 4s. (published 
at 12s.) - * ) 1829 


BLAKE.—BLAIR’S GRAVE, with Twelve Plates by Buaxe, and 
.. Fine Portrait, 4to.. cloth. lettered, 11. 1s. (published. at. 2U..12s 6a.) 
wo =Half morocco elegant, \1..6s.—Large Paper, imperial 4to. cloth, 
_ 21. 2s. (published at 5/. 5s.) . ‘1818 


Only.a few copies, on Large, Paper, for sale. 
BLAKE is a real name, I assure you, and a most extraordinary man he is, if he 
still be,living. : He is the Buaky whose wild designs aécompany a splendid edition 
: Of § BLAIn’s Grave.’ He paints in .water-colours marvellous strange pictures — 
visions of bis brain which he asserty he ha*'seen. ‘They have great merit.” |» 
Churles Lamb. 
“ Full of feeling and delicacy, and looked’ on'with wonder and 'respect’by the 


> 


world,”—PILKINGTON’S DICTIONARY OF ‘PAINTERS. 


BRITTON’S ENGLISH CITIES, Sixty Plates and’ Twenty 
*-\ four .Woed-cuts, 4to.. half morocco, gilt leaves, 11. 16s. (published at 
7.-4s.:boards) rat 1885 


BRITTON’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES 
, OF GREAT BRITAIN; Three. Hundred and Sixty Plates;-5 vols. 
. Ato. half moroceo elegant,» gilt’ leaves, (published at 341/°108,) for 
WR Mes. gt aad ara a "18386 
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BRITION’S) CATHEDRALS: 40F | ‘ENGLAND, 
-v cc Phtee.sEhuddrdd ‘Plates A by! Le "Kepx) 5 evils, '4t0, mhalf 4ntorocco 
ort elegant, mtg fe Jemiés: (phblighed at 35%:) for. 122 120 °9)s'Loend?1836 


ol Phe C edpalsrard sold separately; 4 my at the! followin ‘Yeduced 
(ab + pao: iqy 2 AE Othe aysnal SMy Yala .Ss20rroKt Hsissod- ins 
vh \ (eonirrer (Tes besitele’D 17 od Beltuved Price, Pebliied Pre. 
Ona i , 1 £. 8. d, . E:. os 

ache Salisbary, Thirtyone Plates °° ; ; 1-4 0 3°38 
‘ patagit ed Twenty-five Plates . ~ Rie aids, es 210 0 
Hes he a WET We Wi aWRIVIACRZARI 
~~. York fen Tyee F She Shigles x 11.8 0. jie: 
1199 \ Lchfield, Sixteen Plites Fics Rieti aca Tors a a Ae 118-0 °° 
iOxfdrd; Eleven Plates’: J . POOR BL A ah aig t 
’ Canterbury, Tweoty-Six: Plates 7 ) feodlodl Oo 58 08 00 
Wells, Twenty-four Plates . a wid 8 Ol Bae 0 

hb pede two, Plates ’ © JO. 2.100, 
ugh, Sixteen Plates, 4 » 0,160. 2180. . 

' GJoucéster, Twenty-two. Plates © ; hod. he Duro? Ada 
Bristol, Twelve Plates. ., att 4 O10 6.5L. 4 0.) 
Hereford, Sixteen Plates A 2 » O16..0 1.18.0 .,, 
Worcester, Sixteen Plates 016°0 §“118°0 

On Lar e rover 2: the followin can be had; —_ 
° =) Vi Salidbary a 4 1g 259° Og PGT A 

- Winghester all vil} * ; a 22.05 5 7bOOu 
Canterbury F a Pa » 212.4 4 .6).5).007 
‘Worcester i " : -'116 0 .3 3.0 

VOxford) °cogn] yd y 2 016°0 ° e9'% - 
Hereford . . ° 2 ABO 8 BoOG, 
York ‘ ° ‘ - 250 6 60 
Oxford, folio ; ; +165 0 3 3.9 


1 OTF you ask a well educated Arisevaaen when he visits Englar 4a, mat object # 
i the mother country have impressed him most) he willanswer,)“I7s°OATHEDRALS.” 
{ Place him:in. YoRK.MENSTER or WEBTMINSTER: ABBEY,. ‘aod hé:no longer: thinks 
of comparing England to America, the “ Religio Loci” makes itself felt;it awakens 
in him ancestral feeling of which he was before unconscious, and he then begins to 
understand that, in the thoughts and emotions which carry us back to = wd 


and connect us with the generations which are gone, there, is pomathingamnge 
; nore salutary for the heart! and’ more elevating also, than in ‘all rie patios 
(0°) saith which a/young and émalous\nation looks onward to the future! shave heard 


‘ more than one American gay, that\it.is worth’ crossing the Atlantic to weer bhine: of our 
CATHEDRALS. 
“The pride with which we now regard these stately monuments of antiquity is 
ne proo of national aapereaap in’ feeling, as well as in taste dnd knowledge.” 
i s Dr SOuTHEY. 
Mr, BaIrron,. in, ‘bis CATHEDRAL. AND | (ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES, has 
presented us witha large variety of objects most admirably delineated by ‘the most 
distinguished artists, who have followed that peculiar line ofidrawing andvengraving. 
| -» Untheyifth volume of his ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES he has collected nearly 
all.the, differentopinions;en .the,qnestion, amounting to.upwards of. fifty, extracted 
from set treatises or incidental, disquisitions.’’—EbDIN BURGH ‘REVIEW: . 


BRITTONS ANCIENT ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE OF; GREAT:BRITAINs Eighty Plated, 


half-bound morocco, uncut,, (published at6/. 15s.) for, 2/.. 12s. eds 1895 
In this volume the buildings ‘are classed and arranged in\ghrotological\ order, 
whereby the progressive and almost imperceptible changes of style are defined. 
From the earliest specimens to the reign of Blisebeth, almost every variety of 
rm muh dag ok every. successful, novelty.ere siepl jaud these gre ht gS opr 
elevation, and perspectiveview, for the p purpose OF accarste.aud s ctory 
¥ delineation. , By this mode, it is presumed that @ gramnrr of teh Are ecture 
: is provided for the youn; atudent, and\\its elementsare:plainly: aiid) simpy deve- 

oc; oped. A Dictionary of Terms, with definitions, $c. isadded. 48 \Vi 
*,° This forms the FirtTH VOLUME OF THE ARCHITEC TURAL ANTIQUITIES, 

andis printed with a separate Title. 
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cOnzEwY’'s BEAVTTES of CONTINENTAL ARCHIE 

-(uqPECTURE) Twenty- i anid Fifty-six’ Vighetvés, imperial 
( «Ate, thalf bound,) ne 9 Gtk leddes, |(pablished at 41: Me as) 
+55 reduced to 11, 16s. 


cverIms. (f. S.) DESTGNS POR SCARS lik 
‘ RURES\' Thirty-fotr Plates; royal ‘folid,” oe haa tet est 
nev yilé leaves, Bi. Bs. (published at Sv. Gay" oe 


&he “ #.* Very few sont reat for sale, aid the draining are t appeal off the stones. 


fr. 


coormn’s ‘SPLENDID GROUPS OF CATTLE, 
') drawn, from... ‘Nature, Twenty-six. Plates, royal. . folio, halfrbound 
morocco elegant, gilt leaves, 21. 16s. (published at.4l.'4s:) »i)?10r110 839 


‘/ ¥ @iere‘is al‘dttless and homely hature is this artist's 8 figures, whether of ‘animals 

’ ‘or Huthan® ) which we lave always: adinired, and never more so than, a) this 

‘\'delightfal © volun “As etree the manieets, are at once softly ‘2 clearly 
| Fenderel, asa 


COTMANS: ARCHITECTURAL AwrrqurTrEs 
“OF ‘NORMANDY, One Hundred Plates, 2 vols, in. 1, folio, ‘half- 
"bound morocco elegant, tup edges gill, ata at 12/,-126.)4d.10x.— 
AR BAR Ay 2.vols, folio, cloth, 101. 10s (published, oh. ) — 


arsanrs DESIGNS FOR COTTAGES. Hin on 
Improving the Condition of the'Peasantry, ina series of Designs for 
Cottages, even Plates, coloured, Ato. one een Hein 
Aeblihed at 1l. 1s.) ters a : - 1816 


FIELDING'S ART or ENGRAVING, with the Modes 
of Operation, Ten Plates and. Eight; Weodents,.8vo...cloth gilt, 9s. 
(published at 12s.) ° 1844 


hata ds ‘ANATOMICAL STUDIES, for the 
«yA of, Artists, Eighteen, Pleie Mik LAanpsne, poe, cloth, 14. 1s. 


nis rodaitden il 

FLAXMAN'S ‘COMPOSITIONS FROM DANTE, 
One Hundred? dnd’ bi Nth. bai Ato. ‘ee Pest morocco, 
' (published at 4%,°45.) for 202s... 1 eavty 


aad Flaxindn’ has translated Dante be for he has ‘eamalgied it into the Sled i 
aati of nature.”-—Lord Byron. ; epsies sana 


THE “ FORGET ME. Nor.” Containing Coitributions in 
Prose and Poetry by the best rere san yori — on i 
of, Two, Hundred and Ten Plates,-by: va ns Lis 

188 inclusive, 18 vols, 12ino, gut dink with ye ) a 
and gilt, leaves, redyced. to 31 Ublighed:,at, 10/, 16s.) , The 

Vie Bees oy are sold: seperate ly at Ne eid Mae of iis) Seach 


spc volume, elegantly bound, math gilt, leaves, (published at 125, aie in 
ng wot ik leaves, 5s. 6d. 








t0 Pi acum 


PMSERE iu Pande Pl gi el 


- "sb i tiabtaned ate FIBA) Th'gp, O18 TehOG Tie vs 


phn ‘coloured ‘and: mounted as a in a (portiolio, '( (pub- 
lished at 3/. 3s.) is 5s. 


o 4 hag Ws 18 — to sed? ylistsstiiaqyayt = a 


HW ees Ki avwsboW ai gui 
HEBER'S LIFE AND CORRESPON DEN cE; Por- 
trait, &c., 2 vols. 4to. cloth ete (published at 3/. 13s. 6d) for 
i Pear conan it 104% bec? Ney ppiaaeyentuba: te behead 


ni a hee toiled 4 sida 


is! Views’ AND’ wearin on tux 
paar E, HUNGARY, and TRANSYLVANIA. Twenty-six 
Plates in the first style of Lithography by Messrs. Hullmandel. In 

‘T igperial folio; :hadf-bdiind, ‘moroceo; !reducél 16.2. ee ‘at 
Lew ‘48-5 Gr mordecd elegtint,: bith: gilt edges, QL ids.bun AH? “11888 


vd ayn limited mide remain fortis ‘and the" DParwitigs are! rubbed oT the 
2yee9! lusreodtid io 9 ds nt botang 
bodai sompounniesta interest whitch emnnenes Huviydry) for. so. bd vein the bul- 
wark of, Ebrdpe against Maslin: invasion; -the cradle,of\coustitutional liberty and 
pc [religious befprence 5 the land of the brave and warlike Magyars; joined to its im- 
ess eb he present moment, when Hungarian cote ise, hus opened the riches 
of the Danuse’ to the’ommerce of aco, ‘auld ‘its ‘ beadties to the researches of 
_ the traveller. oA o up» 
“ To say that this was. the apex of the pyramid, might be, olngais aap ‘bat, that 
pit is,a8. nearly, s0,as.any.’ work ofthe same class, that. has, recently :comé:ueder our 
. Motice,,is no. more.than,true. . In originality, picturesque character, and variety, 
nothing canjsurpags it 5, and. we are, indebted.|to, Mr,| Hering: for:imaking ns pic- 
‘,, torially. acquainted with the wild and:romantic regions hitherte.qnly, known t0 us by 
j deseription, . Each of the viewsis accompanied, by a lively sketch rather @ novelty, 
and we venture to think,, improvement, :i in this, kindof, publication ; »noriis:this the 
only novel feature: ; another; and. it.is one,deserving all,praise, it is the introduction 
ev. of Peasantry, : male and female, in their, national costumes. Altogether at think 
n Sind sd @ most setioifes pants “oes for phe ee on boudoins? «x: 


Sale yin agiiny ) 


Dn. ree PARABLES. 18mo. cloth ot 


‘with a frontispiece by Corbould. » Redueed ‘to’ 25. (pabtighed at 6s.) 
»odigsne) ws 


ANZ ON MAC > £: 
ical, Essay Aa ie tConte nstr tad ote Sank g ‘ad inet By 


vane t 
Lanz ‘and Brraxcovurt. ip 1% boards, wit Tree ‘Plate Re- 
duced to 6s. (published at.18s.) 4 “London. 


_ An elementary work that btings'e mass\of patent senetteds Ad Aa within 

; the circle of each student, that may be considered as the Grammar of Science of 
Mechanics,;. is so arranged as.to be perfectly, intelligible,to the a penatieet orien, and 
at Ho same time sf Pe volume, of Rete) 


Lewis's VIEWS in consranrmorrn. date 
, tions. of, Constantinople, made . iduring .a:Residesee ‘ ‘in: that«-City, 
‘from the original: Sketches’ by Coke Suvre ; Twenty-eight’ Plates, 

drawn on. stotie’ by: Jon’ F, wud Bib, waepe reales 
‘Reduced to 17.'8s. (published. at4/,. dan, 1837 
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£66 Yeaves, Gablished at 61. 6s.) for 27. 12s. 6d. 
~LAD TAS vereetherprocdee merwrsicg Greve ss OW ia 
LOUDON'S GARDENER'S MAGAZINE. Nutherous 
+ !Woodcuts, the First Series complete;’10!¥ol.!8vo. boards, (published 
at 91. 12s.) reduced to 2/.2s. These volumes contain taki oh mass. of 
~ thostWasefal iforamatiOn to it ‘gentlemary’ whor te 
‘his garden: x) M071 AAAIM ¢ Lana, 1828 


minnie ‘Ov ad NAVAL SERVICE OF BNG- 
LAND, with Eight Plates.of Ships, colowred, royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 
10s. 6d. (published at 18s) 1844 


mOsES'S SELECT GREEE and ROMAN AWrI- 
« QUITIES, from Vases, Thirty-seven Tiates, Ato. lath, AApwhlished at 
Ue I s,), reduced to 10s. 6d, 


‘wroscow. Historical Sketch of sees with wie of as City 
and Kremlin. a--4to., oar Evelse Wissen coloweeeis ety 
ye i te: ‘(published at 27, 9s.) 7, ee 


bad mat NATIONAL GALLERY or rierunins. 
ve Enorivines ‘From rae \Picrones’ iN tHe’ National Gattery, 
“<" ‘published by the Associated Artists: a Series of Twenty-iiné Plates 
~o» With, full Descriptions. to..each_.Plate. in Fagiishs andFrene she gle 
saat ‘Imperial folio, very handsomely half-bound tn morocco elegant, wi 
‘gilt leaves, in ‘the best style, by Mackenzie, ‘reduced to Gl. 16s. 6d. 
‘(published at 16/. 16s.) Splendidly bound mérocco elegant, with gilt 
leaves and broad: borders’ o gold ‘on the ees! in'the Harleian style, 
a ‘9s. 1840 
Tis magnificent series of Plates contains alonts cae Engravings from the 
Finest Pictures in, the. World, executed in the line manner. by. the: first a#tists of the 
day. The names.of Corregio, Paul Veronese, and Caracci ; Murillo, 'Rubens, and 
Vandyck ; Claude, Poussin, and, Wilson; Gainsborough,’ Reynolds, arid” Wilkie ; 
Rembrandt, Cuyp, and Canaletti ; are sufficient tocimark. thé. subjects «which form 
the contents ofthe volume; whilst, as @ guarantee for itheicorrectness and fidelity of 
the copies, and the brillianey of execation of the plates,.can any country in; Europe, 
beside our own,, produce an equal amount of talent with that which we are enabled 
}{;t0 sum up in adducing the following list of names ‘of the: Engravers: by’whom the 
plates, have been executed : Bromley, Burnet, Doo, W; Kinden, Goldingy Goodall, 
. Greatbach; Humphrys, Le Keux, Miller, Pye, Robinson, and Watt? 


NASH'S CHARACTERISTICS OF Baits 

PALACES 1n tut OLDEN TIME: with Letter-press-‘déscrip- 

_. tions, by Mrs. 8.C, Hart. Illustrated. with Bia vers ed 
‘col , drawh on stone by Joseph Nash, author of the 

sions’ of England.” © In imperial 4to.' morocco cloth elegant; with 

gilt leaves,’ Reduced 'to 18s. (published at 21. 12s, 6d.) London, 1838 


NICHOL'S AUTOGRAPHS OF ROYAL, NOBLE 
‘LEARNED, anv REMARKABLE. PERSON AGES, ' red 
\Plates,,exhibiting, about siz hundred, Autographs, printed.ion' inted 
paper,|,rayali folio, ‘cloth lettered, (publishell at 44. 4s.) teduded to 
(1L 4s.—half bound morocco, uncut, top edges gilt, 11, 10s 1829 
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varwomwme HINTS ow ourrasmnsre as GAR- 


DENNING, Pwenty -seveayP lates; minends smipetin| eet, OMEN G6 
host ROS (published at-1/, 118. 64s) i; 1823 


HrctORIAL | ‘ACEOUNT of the SIMPLON,. GE- 
SIN RNAS anp MILAN. Picturesque tour from Geneva:to -Milan, 
the way of the Sim lon ; with particulars, historical and descrip- 

a 2 re “Imperial 8vo. ‘with Thirty-six Plates,‘coloured; clotk gilt, “bith 

‘9, the top edge gilt: ‘Reduced.to 12s. (published at‘ 27, 128. 6d, -) * 1820 


PICTORIAL HISTORY. of MADEIRA, Ulastrative of 
~ “the Costames, Manners, and Occupations of the ect ye of that 
‘Island; with Twenty-seven Plates, coloured. seen iy 8yoe cloth 
gilt, with the top edge gilt, Reduced to 9s. ae ished at 2/, 2s.) 
wep 2p 4821 


PICTORIAL ACCOUNT OF OBERLAND. Pictu. 
resque Tour through Oberland, in the Canton of Berne, Switzerland. 
aatlenstion 8vo: withSeventeen Plates of the Glaciers‘and Mountains; 

~~ coloured, and per cloth. hate ep iad oil Reduced to Qs. 
(pub ished at 21. 26 1823 


PROUT'’S ‘BINTS on Liecur AND SHADOW, 
‘COMPOSITION, ke. Twenty Plates, iniperia| Ato, elath,, 11. 5s. 
(published at 2/ 2s.) . 1838 


‘€ To all who‘ have taste and power to appreciate, ‘hat is\excellent in, art, this work 
will recommend itself: it will be found useful to professed Artists.”— Literary Gaz. 
"St maxims of a thse they deserve to be written in letters of gold.” 
f ctator. 
» of Phis publication is: no lees elegant than valuable : it' would’ be ‘difficult indeed 
to poitit out a more-aseful guide for the Studéht.”—Naval and Military Gazette. 
pau TY “itive slightest sketch here given‘as illustrative of effect, is: full of the power of the 
‘ author's genins.”+ John ‘Bull. 
‘00 For taste in selection, clearness and precision of! execution, and fidelity of 
representation, 07 exquisite little sketthes ean hardly be surpassed,” \ 
Onited Service Journal. 
We think thie‘one ofothe vloverest works extant :/to°'the Student ‘it ‘will be 
invaluable ; each: retpeatice plate is a beautiful | specimen ‘of taletit and genius.” 
oO)! Bells’ Messenger. 
__.“ Mr, Prout could not have presented the basis of his practice, and the.result, of 
his-experience, ina more re more attractive; ora more nar een 
form, sar Aflase i 


PROUT'S SKETCHES at HOME and ABROAD, 
\. With Hints on Breadth of Effect in Landscape Painting, and,on the 
Use, of, Colour,: Forty, eight Plates,on India, Paper, imperial 4to. 


ay if n morocco elegant, gilt leaves, 2. {published s at 4l. Js, 6d.) 1844 
aka GOVE wl 


RUIN and GEND ALL'S ‘TOUR of . the’ SEINE, 
.oDwenty-four, Plates, coloured, 4to. ¢loth' elegant, gilt edges; V1. 4s. 
belgeiees ‘at 41. ts. )s Lares Paper, VW. Re: * (published at 61. 6s.) 

an *~ 3°. 1821 
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PUGIN & LE KEUX'S ENGRAVED SPECIMENS 
or THE ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES or NORMANDY ; 
consisting» of. Plans,.:Elevations, Views, &c. of several Edifices of 
that Province, with historical and:descriptive’ Letter-press, by Joun 
Baitton, Esq. F.S,A: &c.«' The Plates’ aré wholly) engraved» by J. 

, and H. Le. Keux, 4to. half-bound, moroceo, uncut, with paper between 
the plates, (published at 61. 6s.) reduced to 2d. 128):6d.+-Or on 
. Laree Paper, cloth, (published at 10/. 10s.) reduced to 4/. ity m4 


This publication consists of Eighty Engravings, elucidating the: characteristics 
and peculiar members of several Buildings. Besides serving to illustrate, architec- 
turally ‘and  sciétitifically, the styles and varieties of the Ancient Buildings of 
Normandy, the work teiids to.exemplify the variations between the Early Architec- 
ture. of that country aud, of England ; and thus furnishes data for the Critical 
Antiquary, and Practical Examples for. the Architect. 

** Mr. Pugin’s works furnish the most valuable practical instructions—they are 
standards of taste to which we can;constantly refer, and we sincerely hope he will 
prosecute his labours with unabated zeal.”— Literary Gazette. 

PUGIN’S SPECIMENS OF GOTHIC ARCHITEC- 
-..., LURE, One. Hundred and. fourteen Plates, 2vols. 4to. half-bound 
morocco, uncut, top edges gilt, (published at 6l. Gs.) 3/. 13s. 6d.— 
2 vols. royal 4to. Large Paper, cloth, 61. 63 (published.at 91. 9s.) 182] 

This work containg a series of ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTEEN PLATES, illustra- 
tive of the Early Architecture of England, as displayed in Pinnacles, Roofs, Lan- 
terns, Paraypets, Chimneys, Turrets, Capitals, Niches, Arches, Spandrels, Doors, 
Doorways, Gateways, Windows, Fire. Places, Mallions,:Tracery, &c. The letter- 
press, by E. J. W1LLson, Esq. Architect and F.S.A., is. explanatory of the Plates 
and historicul of the Subjects represented, witti-a Glossury of ancient technical Terms. 


PUGIN AND MACKENZIE’S SPECIMENS OF 
GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, from the Doors, Windows, But- 
tresses; “Pinnacles, &c; with the Measurements, selected from thé 
Buildings.at Oxford ; Sixty-one Plates, 4to.. cloth, (published at 
2/, 2s.);reduced to li, 1s. 


PUGIN’S GOTHIC FURNITURE. Consisting of Twenty- 
seven coloured Engravings, from designs by A. Pugin, with descrip- 
tive ,letter-press, 4to. ‘cloth lettered, with Twenty-seven Plates, 

(coloured. Reduced to 15s. (published at 1/. 11s. 6d.) 

“The present work is devoted exclusively: to Gothic Purniture ; and itd chief 
object is to: demonstrate that) this style is not less adapted tothe interior than to the 
exterior decoration of houses, and that, when properly understood, it is capable of 
affording greater variety than the Greek and Roman. . Some of the Royal Palaces, 
aé well as several of thé Mansions of our nobility and gentry, lately erected, and 
now. building, farnish triamphant ‘proofs.of thesé positions, in the magnificence and 
richness which they display ; and they must serve, to.convince every enlightened 
mind that we have, models. enough in our reach, without borrowing from other 
countries.” 


PUGIN’S MODERN FURNITURE. Consisting of Forty- 
_ four coloured Engravings from designs by A: Pugin, J. Stafford (of 
Bath). and others, with des¢riptive letter-press, in 4to. cloth lettered, 
bs Bn fi Plates, coloured. Reduced to 16s. (published at 

1l. 16s.) ne ; 

“ The present Work is rich in. Window Draperies, for which it is chiefly indebted 
to the acknowledged abilities of Mr. Stafford, of Bath, whose exertions to ennoble 
the science of domestic embellishment deserve the highest commendation: especially 

°“as that difficult and important branch of the upholstery art, drapery in ‘general, 


rane the talents of the draughtsman, combined with professional experience and 
e.” 
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PUGIN'S ‘GRNAMENTS e Hcreaty sn Tere and 


ib Gg OERENTURIBSS via J TON TINOSA car vo 
» eAcitielit Rimber ‘Honsés, at Réuen; Caen, Besuritie; taeop it )2i210 
“8 Gothic: Furniture bfithe Fifteenth Century. L iltiw oouiv me eclt 


\ Designs for Goldiand: Silveriétnatiénts:) And?" pel ory 
99 a fot\Ironand Brass) Wishe a style of ‘the. Filled and 
f0 + BixfeenthoCenturies ! 90 bar | 


108 plates draton: ‘and’ eléted: wy a W. Piigiti; ‘bp, ‘ha Pesca 
‘=<" morocco pagent with Atv edges, is Bablened at 4. nam 6d), e 
8 to 20128 6d rrodnisen aeiluseq ive 1826 
So egaibliot Eachavorks ‘éysald cipatataljiet the: rédnedd pris ‘“ofi? 126% in tloths,:! 459 

) Welrejoice) in: Mr.cP ve@in’s: return to ‘his-eareer of: usefulness,’ in >resening from 

Ipit oblivion some of the interesting details /ofthosé Wouden Fubrics which‘vre fast. dis- 

appearing, not more from:natural decay than from ‘the spirit Of alteration, wliich has 

affected) those::continental towns; They still retain, however,’ far more humerous 

, otraees of these «productions: of ithe Gothic periods of the art;!than°most of our own 

cities. Weare not: nn Nee think that:such a style of construction will vever again 

~ vob@. Gene try ;;but, euchexamples-aerthis vol tains 

rig srrnet be Indehanble tooth ort arc mtect, etigaged: ih the erection 6 country “Awellinge, 

\ pre oe im theccharacter of the'fifteenth and sixteenth ¢entuties. Phe er 
we selected with judgment, arid executed with facility of, ‘handling. . ' 


S MICRO ocosm, a, Series of Ohe ‘Thousand Subjects, 

aft “and Domestic Seenery,, Shipping, Craft, Sports, &c,.one hun- 

gue and twenty Plates in aquatinta’s 2vols.\inl, roy aldto. half. 
»bouiid moroceo;uneut,' 21: 2s (published: at 62: 6s.) 


Punts la IC FIGURES, : in Imitation of Chalk; Thirty- 
ZO Biers oan ‘ sy et tteth: 200% med deere on. the,sides, 


‘London. 

Pyie's StCHINGS of nosso FIGURES, for the 

bBimbellishment of Landscape, Sixty ‘Plates, S8vo. seived in stiff cloth 
covers, and lettered on the sides, 9s. ( published at Ti: 10s)’ : 


a ‘Tour avénd= gue! Ruins, i s¥ Baron “von “Gerviwe. 
‘Pwerltyfour:; Plates,” coloured, 4to: cloth elegant, gilt edges, 11. 4s. 

291 >(Bublise bt al 4s. ) Janae cit 118s. I 4 er at? 60. — " 
ROWLANDSON'S : ILLUSTRATED WORKS; com- 
plete. "Syntax’s Three ‘Tours, 3 vols.—-The’ Dance of ‘Life History 

of J hry, ‘Qliz Genus-—Sentiinental Travels’ in’ France—Naples and 
‘alas, Sy 2 oy Felice—Tom, Raw.the Griffin, with 188 :Plates by 
r fear coloured, 8 \vols.:royal..8vo. morocco’ cloth: yet top 


‘edges oak Reduced toB/. 33: (published: at 87.8.) 
ord JOA veby ehédp diid amusing set‘of Books: 


node 


Plates, sana as Follores ter 
Jounsy, Qua Genus. Teint awn. ‘aan cloth elegant, top ledges 
gift, 88) | 


Tom Raw. Twenty-four Plates, cloth elegant, top edge gilt, 9s, 
‘Sentiwen ray TRavets,’ Seventeen “Plates, cloth eleyant, top edge 


soo Apres ann ringer en Ferien, Seventeen Plates; ieloth elegant, 
 sonsivdapiedge gilt, 68. Bd. > va : 
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SENBFELDER’S ART: of -DITHOGRAPEIC 
od) gp PIRENTING,:.. A> complete. Course, of. Lithography, | ‘containing 
oy h-¢leae, and explicit | Instructions in all .the different; Branches and 
.2 o Manners of that Art, with\Rourteem Plates of different Specisiéns of 
aceithe Art, from Drawings by Samuet Prout, F:S,A.; and others; In 

4to. cloth, gilt back, 9s. (published at 1/. 6s.) - 1819 


LU LO AVLATIO€ (th Boni. Ae 19S = Se 
SMYTH'S. (COKE) VIEWS IN THE CANADAS, 
‘> »@onsisting ofthe. most interesting Scenes that are to be found in the 
., Canadas: amongst which miay be ‘named, the Stupendous! Falls of 
| Niagara, the ‘Citadel of Quebec, the Falls\of Montmorency, &e. &e. 
It also embraces Faithful Delineations of the various Costumes and 
22 Mé@nihérs) of: the UHutow. Indians, &e%&e:' In imperial folio, with 
+ 28 plates, tinted with raised lights by Hutlmandel, half-bound morocco, 
(=) kedaced;'to 12. 16s. (published at 41. 4s.). | Beautsfully coloured in 
i.6 {imitation of Drawings, half-bound morocco, reduced to 31. 3s. (pub- 
SO ice,  neinnes st Mk els 
~“Oplya few copies remain for sale, and the Drawings have been rubbed off the stones. 

EPS ke Ss SVK 9 355 3 ‘ erie} HG : , 
, \f%¢": The{ subjects are drawn.on Stone, by.Mr. Coxe SmytH and, Mr. CHARLES 
., BENTLEY, and COLOURED from the ORIGINAL DRAWINGS made by Mr. CoxE 
: SMYTH, who was appointed, by Government, Artist to the Embassy during Lorp 
, ) Dupe i ye vo SViOotieviaArnt 3 . 52 SRY 
; [ ‘Of our North American territories lie on or near the magnificent 
givers’ whose margins teem with cataracts, from the subsidiary streams flowing into 
them ; indeed the: namerous’ fulls give a’character. to the country, and when we 
-» Yegard their vast height, reaching, a at Montmorency, to. .240 feat,: in.one: vast, 
unbroken sheet, a large river, giving its name and waters to the cataract, or as at 
Niagara, forming a semicircle of a mile in circumference, we may be excused for 
considering them as primary features in the country. Should it excite surprise that 
it has been preferred to give a sketch of Niagara from above, we can only offer as 
an excuse, the full sense of our inability to give to one who has never seen the falls, 

any idea of the grandeur from below. 


SPECIMENS of the GOTHIC ORNAMENTS, selected 
from Lavenham Church, Suffolk. Forty Plates, 4to. cloth, 12s. 
(published at 18s. ) 


STEVENS’S DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. Views 
of Cottages aud Farm-Houses in England and Wales, built chiefly 
during the dynasty of the House of Stuart, from drawings b 
S. Prout, A. Pugin, C. Varley, R. C. Burney, J. J. Chalon, Ww. 
De La Motte, R. Hills, Pyne, and others. Fifty-four Plates, with 
descriptions illustrating the art of drawing Rural Architecture, 
imperial 4to. half-bound morocco, uncut, \l. 1s. (published at = 3s.) 

ndon. 


TITSINGH’S JAPANESE HISTORY. Illustrations of 
Japan, merreg Ss Private Memoirs and Anecdotes of the reigning 
Dynasty of the Djogouns, or Sovereigns of Japan; a description of 


the Feasts and Ceremonies observed throughout the year at Court ; 
and Description of the Ceremonies at Funerats anp Marrtaazs, 
by M. Titsingh, with Thirteen Plates, coloured from Japanese 
Designs, 4to. bound in red morocco, cloth gilt, reduced to 18s, (pub- 
S¥O9 AMAT VSGIAM .MaTHI i ; ] 


lished at 2/.:18s) 822 
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TOM RAW; thé GREPFIN #2 Burlesque Podm; with Prenty- 
‘ifive Plates; coloured, descriptive of the Adventures) of'a Cadet in the 
| Rast Dadia: Company's Service: Pn‘ royal ‘8 vo, with’ Twenty-five 
to - Phiten? ‘coloured; bound: cht Pyke with We edge Pe Bae ges to 9s. 
(publishéd at. fl. Va) ‘11828 


UPHaM's HISTORY AND DOCTRINE oF BUD- 
PHISM, {Popularly “illustrated with “notiées: Of the Kap pooism or 
‘Demon *Worship,: and«of »the: Bali: or Planetary Incantations of 
iGalom, with |Forty-three Plates from Singalese designs, —. 
2 folio, coloth elegant, cm back; 2i.. ‘Bs. (published at Bl. 5s.) 1829 


VIDAL'S TOUR in BUEN os. AYRES: and. MONTE 
. VEDEO; Twenty-four Plates, coloured, 4to. cloth élegant, gilt edges, 
188 erp at\4/, ba ¥ anes Paper, ll. o i(pebtshee “ i. 6s.) 

; “1830 


WESTALL’'S PICTORIAL TouR on ‘the THAMES, 
“~Mwenty-four Plates, coloured, 4to. cloth elegant, gilt edges, 1l. 4s. 
<¢published at! 40. 49.) ; - React ot Paper; '¥l. 8s: Conor at 6/, yo 


WESTALL'S MA NSIONS oF EN GLAND, “One 
Hundred ‘and Forty-six, Coloured Plates of Country-Seats of the 
«Royal.Family, Nobility, and Gentry, 2 vols. royal 8vo. half morocco 
ee ‘top nee eat ‘Qh. 25. tetra at 41. 10s.) ttc 1828 














U. NORMAN, PRINTER, MAIDEN LANE, COVENT GARDEN. 











MINERAL SPA OF BATH. 
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THE GRAND PUMP ROOM. 








Tue celebrated Hor Minera Waters of Batu, possess all the 
curative properties of the most esteemed Mineral Waters of Germany. 
The most eminent Physicians and Surgeons, including Sir JamEs 
Crark, Dr. Locock, Sir ALEXANDER CritcuTon, Sir James JOHNSON, 
Dr. Cuampers, Dr. Bartow, Dr. GranviLie, Sir AstLey Cooper, Sir 
Bensamin Bropiz, Mr. Guturiz, &c., &c., have testified to their 
valuable curative properties and great efficacy in all Rheumatic, Gouty, 
Paralytic, and Chronic affections; in contractions and lameness arising 
from the above disorders; in strains or other local injuries; in all 
cutaneous diseases; biliary and glandular obstructions, and uterine 

_ affections, as well as in complaints referable to the female constitution. 
They are also most beneficial in hypochondriacal and hysterical affec- 
tions, and in general disordered health with impaired digestive powers. 





MINERAL SPA OF BATH. 


THE PUMP ROOMS AND BATHS. 





THE GRranp Pomp Room, 


situated in the Abbey Yard, is a boble and lofty Saloon, set Oy with 
Corinthian columns, and adorned with classic statues, vases, paintings, 
and other embellishments; in the eastern recess is a marble statue of 
Beau Nasu, and in the western a new orchestra has been erected, 
appropriated to an excellent band, whose performances of concerts, a 
la Musard, during the season, form a prominent feature of attraction 
among the refined amusements of the city. 


Tur Hetitinc Pumre Room 


is a smaller room, handsomely furnished, and admirably suited for the 
invalid; in these rooms gush forth the celebrated THERMAL Sprines of 
Bath ; issuing from marble vases, they are dispensed to the drinkers. 
These Mineral Springs are, perhaps, the oldest in Europe, having been 
discovered upwards of eight hundred years before the Christian Era; the 
largest spring alone uppours a never-failing supply of 184,320 gallons 
daily, or 128 gallons per minute, of mineral water, whose lowest tem- 
perature after it has reached the surface, is 116 degrees of Fahrenheit. 

The following is an Analysis of the Water made by the celebrated 


German chemist WaLcKER. 
In 
1000 gr 1 pint, 

(34.659 cub. inch.) 

Chloride of Sodium .... .......cceeeeeee 0.21560 1.89031 
——_————. Magnesium.................. 0.19018 1.66744 
Sulphate of Potassa ...............s0000 0.04173 0.36588 
emt HOUR ~ oc cos cub eck cboicaw akties 0.27618 2.42145 
emmnnremnes AGING, 5.5 snes v0ccciavesesceace 1.16371 10.20303 
Carbonate of Lime..............cceseeeees 0.15208 1.838339 
Proto-carbonate of Iron.................- 0.00347 0.03042 
POUT dpe oeeistustNnbn-s4ee% saves 0.00215 0.01885 
PONNCIA 5s ccc ccddesaccersesecueonst Naess cee oe 0.04610 0.40419 
Extractive matter a 





2.09120 gr. 18. 33496 gr. 
Carbonic, Acid Gas At114°¢t i os 0.05 cub, in. 
Atmospheric Air Se 1.74 cub, in. 








MINERAL SPA OF BATH. 3 


THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BATHS. 





h THE accommodation here 
Me afforded for bathing exceeds 
that of anysimilar establishment 
in Europe. The two suites of 
Pusuic and Private Barus in 
point of Architecture, internal 
fittings, and admirable arrange- 
ment, are unique. [Entering 

SF through a corridor, access is 

The Public and Private Baths. gained to the Private Baths; 
each apartment consists of a lofty and well-lighted Dressing Room, 
handsomely furnished and carpeted, with every convenience that the 
most fastidious can require. Adjoining each Dressing Room is a Bath ~ 
Room of equal dimensions, containing the Bath sunk to a suitable 














° | depth, and lined with white tiles, capable of holding more than four- 
f | teen hogsheads of water, and which fills in about five minutes; the 
' | bather descends by steps into the Bath, and three brass-handled cocks, 
1 fj] placed within his reach, admit the Volcanic Water, either at the natural 
>] — temperature, or tepid, or lastly cold, which is effected by the Waters 
> fj — being previously thrown into cooling reservoirs, by which means the 


* [| degree of heat may be regulated at the option of the bather, 


OP be Tue Kine’s Pustic Batu | 

is a square of 65 feet by 40 feet, and contains, when at its usual 
height, 364 tons of the water, the spring in the centre of which gives 
forth three hogsheads of water per minute. 


Tue Queen’s Batu 
adjoins the King’s Bath, and is supplied from the same source ; it is 
twenty-five feet square. 

The third and last of these Pustic Batus demands notice, as 
affording a supply of Mineral Water of the highest known temperature 
of the Bath Springs, being 120 degrees of Fahrenheit. The establish- 
ment also includes 


Reclining, Douche, Vapour, Shampooing, and Shower Baths. 











4 . " ‘MINERAL SPA OF BATH. 
ON THE INTERNAL USE OF THE BATH WATERS. 


The internal use of the Bath waters is recommended in rheumatic, gouty, and 
aralytic affections ; in disorders originating from indigestion or acidity of the stomach, 
biliaey and glandular obstructions, hypochondriacal and hysterical affections ; in a general 
disordered state of health, with impaired digestive powers; and, in short, almost every 
disease accompanied by debility and unattended with inflammation. 

The period usually recommended as a fair trial of the waters is six weeks, which is 
generally sufficient at one time. 

Their use is also most beneficial where bitters, food, and everything else taken into 
the stomach, have been rejected ; they warm and comfort the stomach, act as a gentle 
stimulant and bracer to the relaxed fibres, and promote that natural appetite to which 
the dyspeptic patient has long been a stranger. 

Sm Grorce Gisses, Dr. Bartow, and other distinguished Bath physicians, bear 
amplé testimony to the benefit dyspeptic patients derive from both their internal and 
external use ; and Dr. FaLconEr a observes, that “every medical practitioner at this 
place has seen instances of people labouring under want of appetite, pain, and spasm of 
the stomach and bowels, together with all the other symptoms of depraved digestion and 
want of power in the proper organs to perform their functions, joined to a very great 
degree of weakness, both of the body and of the spirits, relieved by the use of the Bath 
waters. The recovery in such cases is particularly remarkable for its taking place so 
quickly after the commencement of the trial of the remedy. A few days will frequently 
work such a change in the situation of the patient as would be scarcely credible, were it 
of less common occurrence.” 


ON THE EXTERNAL USE OF THE BATH WATERS. 


Bathing in these hot mineral waters is highly beneficial in paralytic, gouty, and 
chronic affections; in all contractions or lameness arising from the above disorders; in 
sprains, or local injuries, from whatever cause, if unattended with inflammation; in 
cutaneous diseases ; in biliary and glandular obstructions ; and most decidedly in uterine 
affections. 

These baths, discreetly used, do not relax the body, diminish the strength, or exhaust 
the spirits, even in persons previously reduced and greatly weakened by disease ; for, 
after remaining twenty or thirty minutes, they come out of the bath refreshed, and their 
spirits lighter and more cheerful. Dr. Lucas, alluding to their external use, says, “ The 
Bath waters, from the nature of their contents, are found particularly beneficial in a 
relaxed state of the fibres, by bracing and strengthening the solids.” 

For a great variety of local diseases, in which the use of the bath is recommended, 
other means are frequently added, such as pumping on the part affected, either in or out 
of the bath. 





Bath is now reached from London (by the Great Western Railway) in 24 
hours, from Exeter in 13 hour, and is admirably suited for the residence of the 
invalid, combining as it does all the refined amusements and recreations of the 
Metropolis, with the pure air and invigorating breezes of the country. 


Terms and every information sent postage free on application to 


Messrs. GREEN AND SIMMS, 
Lessees of the entire establishment of Pump Rooms and Baths. 





Charles Simms and Co., Printers, Marchester. 
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THE 


Archaeologia Cambrensis 
ADVERTISING SHEET. 


Completion of the First Volume of the 


ARCHAHOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS. 


On the Ist of November will be published the first volume of this Work, com- 
rising the four numbers and a Su plement already issued, together with a complete 
index and title, handsomely bound in cloth. Price 14s. 

The index and titlepage will be issued to subscribers with No. V. on the Ist of 
January, 1847, Cloth covers for binding up the first five numbers can be had of 
the Publishers, price 1s. 6d. 

Imperfect sets should be completed immediately, as the Work will soon be out of 


print. 
London : W. Pickering, Piccadilly. 
Manchester : Simms and Dinham, Exchange Street. 





This day is published, Demy 8vo, price 6s. Cloth, extra, the Fifth Edition of 


THE ORIGINAL. 


By THOMAS WALKER, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Barrister at Law, 
and one of the Police Magistrates of the Metropolis. 


London : Henry Renshaw, Strand. Manchester: Simms and Dinham. 


Lately published, price 5s., in extra cloth boards, the Third Edition of 


THE OLD CHURCH CLOCK. 


By RICHARD PARKINSON, B.D., Canon of Manchester, and Principal of 
St. Bees, Cumberland. 

London : Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard. 

Manchester : Simms and Dinham, of whom may be had 
PARKINSON’S HULSEAN LECTURES, 2 vols. price 12s. 
PARKINSON’S SERMONS, 2 vols. price 12s. 

PARKINSON’S PRAYERS FOR THE YOUNG, 18mo, Cloth, price 1s. 
&e. &e. &e. 











Recently published, in 8vo, price 14s. 


A DISPLAY OF HERALDRY. 
BY WILLIAM NEWTON. 
Exhibiting the Origin and Import of Armorial Bearings ; the Rise and Establish- 
ment of the Feudal System ; Knight Errantry, and the Expeditions of Crusade or 
Holy Wars ; Chivalry, and the Feats of Tilt and Tournaments ; the derivations of 
Titles of Honour, and Surnames ; marshalling of Arms, Genealogies, and Funeral 
Processions. Illustrated by nearly seven hundred engravings in wood. 
London : William Pickering, Piccadilly. 





Just published, Foolscap 8vo, price 5s. 


LAYS FROM THE CIMBRIC LYRE. 


With various Verses. 
BY GORONVA CAMLAN. 


“Here we close our notice of a book which, for sincerity of purpose, for the 
erudition and the enthusiasm of its writer, and for the ability which supports that 
enthusiasm, deserves well at the hand of the public ; and we recommend it accord- 
ingly.” —The Critic, June 20, 1846. 

William Pickering, London ; Rees, Llandovery ; Seacome and Prichard, Chester. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
W. PICKERING’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


In Two Volumes, 8vo, price £1. 10s. 
ONUMENTA RITUALIA ECCLESIZ ANGLICAN &, or Occastona, 
OFFICES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, according to the ancient use of Salis- 
bury, the Prymer in English, and other Prayers and Forms. With Dissertations 
on the old Servico Books, on the occasional Offices, and on the Prymer. By the 
Rev. W. MasKEL1, M.A. 





Also, Second Edition, with many additional Notes, and the Preface re-written and 
enlarged, 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 
HE ANCIENT LITURGY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, accord- 


-—, the uses of Sarum, Bangor, York, and Hereford, and the modern 
Roman Liturgy, arranged in parallel columns. 


HISTORY OF THE MARTIN MARPRELATE CONTROVERSY, in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Crown 8vo, 8s. 


OOKS OF COMMON PRAYER, from Edward VI. to Charles II., forming 
B six Volumes, small folio. Reprinted in black and red letter by Whittingham, 
I. The First Book of Edward VI., 1549. 
If. The Second Book of Edward VI., 1552. 
III. The First Book of Queen Elizabeth, 1559. 
IV. King James’s Book as settled at Hampton Court, 1604. 
V. The Scotch Book of Charles I., 1637. 
VI. eae Charles the Second’s Book, as settled at the Hampton 
onference, 1662. 

This collection of the Books of Common Prayer are uniformly reprinted in Black 
Letter, like the original editions. Their importance and value are well known ; but 
it is remarkable that in no public, or private, or collegiate library can the whole of 
them be found together. limited number only has been reprinted ; and may be 
purchased in sets, but not separately. 

The Book of 1662 has been carefully collated with the Sealed Book in the Tower 
= — and other copies of the Sealed Book have been occasionally con- 
sulted. 

The price of the six volumes, bound in parchment gilt, £18. 18s. 

A few copies of 1662, adapted to the present reign, have been printed with the 
rubrics in red. Price £4. 4s. bound in parchment. 


HE COMMUNION SERVICE and occasional Offices of the Church of 


England, beautifully printed in red and black. Small folio, bound in parch- 
ment, gilt, £2. 15s. 


Bye BOOKE OF COMMON PRAIER NOTED. By Joun MERBECKE, as 
printed by Grafton, 1550. Small 4to, £1. 5s. bound. 
This is a verbatim reprint with the Musical Notes without any alteration 
aaa shewing what parts of the Service were chanted in the reign of Edward 


In 2 vols. Demy 8vo, handsomely printed by Whittingham, £1. 1s. 
HE COMPLETE WORKS OF GEORGE HERBERT, IN VERSE AND 
PROSE. With his Life by Izaak Watton. 
This edition is printed with large type, and intended for the Library. Copies 
may be had in plain or elegant bindings. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, price £1. 8s. 
age ina OF THE ENGLISH PIPLS, from 1524 to 1844. By the Rev. 
4\ CHRISTOPHER ANDERSON. With a Portrait of Tyndale, and fac-similes of 
the early New Testaments. 


WILLIAM PICKERING, PusuisueEr, 177, Piccapi.y. 








